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ADDITIONAL MEETING OF 1955 SEPTEMBER 8 


in the Chemistry Lecture Theatre of 
the University of Glasgow 


Professor Sir Harold Jeffreys, President, in the Chair 


The President announced that this Additional Meeting was the seventh to 
take place outside the rooms of the Society in London. He expressed the thanks 
of the Society to Professor W. M. Smart, at whose invitation the meeting was 
being held at Glasgow, and to Professor Robertson for the use of the Chemistry 
Lecture Theatre. ‘The thanks of the Society were also extended to the Warden 
of Queen Margaret Hall, where accommodation had been provided for Fellows 
participating in the various activities arranged in connection with the visit, and 
to Dr M. W. Ovenden, who had undertaken much of the work involved in the 
local organization of the meetings and associated activities. 


Two hundred and twenty-one presents were announced as having been 

received since the last meeting, including :— 

F. G. H. Struve, Beobachtungen des Halleyschen Cometen (presented by 
Miss D. Davies); 

E. H. Linfoot, Recent Advances in Optics (presented by the author) ; 

J. Picard, Abhandlunger vom Wasserwagen, Ouvrages de mathématique, Degré 
du méridien entre Paris et Amiens, Traité du nivellement; G. Mouton, 
Observationes diametrorum Solis et Lunae apparentium, Académie Royale 
des Sciences, Paris, Recueil de plusieurs traites de mathematique, Recueil 
d’ observations faites en plusieurs voyages, Memoirs for a natural history 
of animals; P. C. le Monnier, Histoire céleste; J. B. du Hamel, Regiae 
scientiarum Academiae historia; G. Bigourdan, Histoire d’astronomie 
d' observations (the foregoing eleven books presented by Captain R. 5. 
Webb); 

C. W. Allen, Astrophysical quantities (presented by the author); and 

M. Waldmeier, Ergebnisse und Probleme der Sonnenforschung (presented by 
the author). 


Professor H. G. Kienle, Professor O. Heckmann and Dr H. L. D’Azambuja 
were duly admitted Associates of the Society. 
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Papers were read by Dr A. H. Jarrett and Mr B. E. J. Pagel, and accounts 
were given, by Professor F. J. M. Stratton and Dr R. v. d. R. Woolley 
respectively, of papers by Dr M. W. Feast and Mr A. Przybylski. 


Other meetings and activities in connection with the Society’s visit to Glasgow 
included an Astronomical Colloquium on The Formation of Stars, held in the 
morning of September 7 and, on the evening of the same day, a Public Lecture 
entitled The Evolution of Stars by Professor Otto Struve of the University of 
California. ‘Trips to places of interest included all-day excursions to the Trossachs 
and Loch Fyne; a visit, at the invitation of Mr lan Garvie, to the optical works 
of Messrs Barr and Stroud; and inspections of the University Departments of 
Natural Philosophy and Zoology. An informal gathering was arranged for 
Fellows and guests by the Astronomical Society of Glasgow on September 7, 
and the proceedings ended on the evening of September 8 with a reception given 
by the University in the Bute Hall. 


MEETING OF 1955 OCTOBER 14 
Professor Sir Harold Jeffreys, President, in the Chair 


The election by the Council of the following Fellows was duly confirmed :— 

Kenneth Frank Bowden, The University, Liverpool 3 (proposed by J. 
Proudman) ; 

Colin Stanley Gum, M.Sc., Department of Physics, The University, Adelaide, 
South Australia (proposed by R. v. d. R. Woolley); and 

Jean-Claude Pecker, Laboratoire de Physique, 34 Avenue Carnot, Clermond- 
Ferrand, France (proposed by R. O. Redman). 


Ninety-three presents were announced as having been received since the 
last meeting, including :— 


J. B. Sidgwick, Observational Astronomy (presented by Messrs Faber and 
Faber, Ltd.); and 

M. H. Jurdak, Astronomical Dictionary—Arabic and English (deposited by 
Professor H. Dingle, by permission of the General Secretary of the Inter- 
national Astronomical Union). 


MEETING OF t955 NOVEMBER 11 
Professor Sir Harold Jeffreys, President, in the Chair 


The President announced the death of Eugéne Delporte, an Associate of the 
Society, and paid a brief tribute to his memory, the Fellows standing. 


The election by the Council of the following Fellows was duly confirmed :— 

Robert Hanbury Brown, Jodrell Bank Experimental Station, Lower Withing- 
ton, Macclesfield, Cheshire (proposed by A. C. B. Lovell) ; 

Douglas Richard Proctor Coats, 333 Kingston Crescent, St Vital, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Canada (proposed by R. Lockhart); and 

Llewelyn Robert Owen Storey, 11 Manby Road, Great Malvern, Worcester- 
shire (proposed by J. S. Hey). 
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The election by the Council of the following Junior Member was duly 
confirmed :— 
Alex W. Rodgers, Commonwealth Observatory, Mount Stromlo, Canberra, 
Australia (proposed by A. R. Hogg). 


Eighty-nine presents were announced as having been received since the last 
meeting, including :-— 

A. Unséld, Physik der Sternatmosphdren (presented by the author) ; 

H. C. King, The history of the telescope (presented by Messrs Griffin & Co., 
Ltd.) ; 

5. Tolansky, An introduction to interferometry (presented by Messrs Longmans, 
Green & Co., Ltd.); 

Proceedings of the Astronomical photoelectric conference (presented by the 
Astronomy Department, Indiana University); and 


Hamburger Sternwarte, Katalog schwacher Sterne (presented by the Hamburg 
Observatory). 


MEETING OF 1955 DECEMBER 9 
Professor Sir Harold Jeffreys, President, in the Chair 


The election by the Council of the following Fellows was duly confirmed :— 


John Olpherts Campbell Alleyne, South Lynch, Hursley, Hampshire 
(proposed by W. H. Steavenson) ; 

Derrick Stanley Box, B.Sc., A.Inst.P., 63 Warwick Road, Thornton Heath, 
Surrey (proposed by A. D. Thackeray) ; 

Donald Ross Brown, B.A., Lraq Petroleum Company, 214 Oxford Street, 
London, W.1 (proposed by G. Tait); 

Robert Luke Bryant, 42 Centre Dandenong Road, Cheltenham, 5.22, Victoria, 
Australia (proposed by W. G. L. Clapham) ; 

Werner Buedeler, 101 Salisbury Square House, London, E.C.4 (proposed by 
P. Moore); 

William Balson Caunter, Old Shortlands, Plaistow, Billingshurst, Sussex 
(proposed by D. W. Dewhirst) ; 

Robert Clemitson, 1 Park Walk, Quarry Bank, Brierley Hill, Staffordshire 
(proposed by H. R. Didcock) ; 

Raymond Davies, B.Sc.(Eng.), A.C.G.I., A.M.1.C.E., 10 Earlsway, Curzon 
Park, Chester (proposed by E. G, Williams) ; 

William Harold Dickman, 411 George Street, Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. 
(proposed by D. H. Menzel); 

Brian Emerson, B.Sc., 116 Middleton Boulevard, Wollaton Park, Nottingham 
(proposed by M. Johnson) ; 

Yoshio Fujita, Department of Astronomy, University of Tokyo, 3-18 Azabu- 
Zigura, Minato-ku, Tokyo, Japan (proposed by W. Buscombe) ; 

Heinz Gollnow, D.Phil., Commonwealth Observatory, Mount Stromlo, 
Canberra, Australia (proposed by A. R. Hogg); 

Rev. Gregor Hagemann, D.Sc., Commonwealth Observatory, Mount Stromlo, 
Canberra, Australia (proposed by A. R. Hogg); 

Ahmed Hammad, Professor of Mathematics, Faculty of Science, Cairo 
University, Giza, Egypt (proposed by 5. Chapman) ; 
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Takeo Hatanaka, Professor of Astronomy, ‘Tokyo Astronomical Observatory, 
University of Tokyo, Mitaka, Tokyo, Japan (proposed by D. H. Menzel); 

Wulff Dieter Heintz, University Observatory, Munich, Germany (proposed 
by 5. C. B. Gascoigne) ; 

George Howard Herbig, Ph.D., Lick Observatory, Mount Hamilton, 
California, U.S.A. (proposed by R. H. Garstang) ; 

Willem Daniel Kolkman, Pine Lodge, 19 Verulam Avenue, Purley, Surrey 
(proposed by C. R. Armstrong) ; 

E. A. Kreiken, Professor of Astronomy and Director, Astronomical Institute 
of Ankara University, Fen Fakultesi, Ankara, Turkey (proposed by 
W. M. H. Greaves) ; 

Maung Min Lwin, 58 35th Street, Rangoon, Burma (proposed by G. W. 
Wakeford) ; 

David Jackson Mercer, Mimoza, The Crescent, Sassafras, Victoria, Australia 
(proposed by E. B. Walton) ; 

Antoni Przybylski, D.Sc., (Tech.)Ph.D., Commonwealth Observatory, Mount 
Stromlo, Canberra, Australia (proposed by A. R. Hogg); 

William Leslie Rae, 55 North View, Aspatria, Carlisle, Cumberland (proposed 
by J. L. MacDonald) ; 

James Campbell Rome, Cdr., R.N., Naval Ordnance Inspection Department, 
Admiralty, Bath, Somerset (proposed by G. W, Ottaway) ; 

Evry Léon Schatzman, Institut d’Astrophysique, 98 bis Boulevard Arago, 
Paris, France (proposed by M. J. Seaton); 

Alexander Simpson, B.Sc., Marine and ‘Technical College, South Shields, 
Co, Durham (proposed by F. J. Acfield) ; 

E. Bennett Smith, 193 Allensbank Road, Heath, Cardiff (proposed by H. 
Bondi) ; 

Francis Graham Smith, Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge (proposed by 
G. Burbidge) ; 

Stefan Szezyrbak, Kenwick House, Lords Lane, Heacham, King’s Lynn, 
Norfolk (proposed by P. S. Laurie) ; 

Arthur George Thomson, 148 Mill Lane, London, N.W.6 (proposed by 
E. Williamson) ; 

Raimundo Oliveira Vicente, R Mestre Aviz 30, R/C, Algés, Portugal (proposed 
by H. Jeffreys); 

John James Ward, A.M.1I.Mech.E., 44 Blackacre Road, Theydon Bois, 
Epping, Essex (proposed by G. 5S. Brosan); 

Joseph Witkowski, Ph.D., The Observatory, Poznan University, 36 Sloneczna, 
Poznan, Plodna (proposed by H. Spencer Jones) ; 

Frank Bradshaw Wood, Cook and Flower Observatories, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. (proposed by C. P. 
Olivier); and 

Fritz Zwicky, Professor of Astrophysics, California Institute of ‘Technology, 
1201 East California Street, Pasadena, California, U.S.A. (proposed by 
R. v. d. R. Woolley). 


Ninety presents were announced as having been received since the last 
meeting, including :— 


H. P. Wilkins and P. A. Moore, The Moon (presented by the authors). 
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THE LUNAR SURFACE 


T. Gold 


(Communicated by the Astronomer Royal) 
(Received 1956 January 13)* 


Summary 


Methods of classifying features of the lunar surface according to their 
relative ages are discussed. ‘The origin of the lunar craters is thought to be 
meteoritic, and some new considerations are given concerning high velocity 
impacts. The investigation of relative ages suggests that a process of erosion 
has been operating, though of course much more slowly than on the Earth, 
and the hypothesis is then developed that eroded dust is subjected to an 
agitating action causing it to settle with the formation of flat, level surfaces. It 
is then unnecessary to introduce any hypothesis of lava flow for the generation 
of the flat surfaces, and a cold history for the lunar surface is then possible. 
The triaxial shape can then not be attributed to an equilibrium shape in a past 
epoch at another distance from the Earth, but merely as a shape that departs 
from the equilibrium by an amount compatible with the strength of the 
material. 


1. Introduction.—Recent discussions of the !unar surface have mostly favoured 
the interpretation of meteoritic impacts for the generation of the craters, and of 
lava flows for the formation of the flat surfaces. ‘There are two reasons for 
departing from the lava flow hypothesis: firstly, because there are some severe 
obstacles to that interpretation connected with the distribution of subsequent 
impacts on the plains and the absence of a satisfactory time sequence interpretation ; 
and secondly, because it may be unnecessary to invoke both processes if the 
impacts alone seem sufficient together with other effects which are known to be 
present or which must be inferred in any case. ‘The omission of the lava flow 
hypothesis is an attractive step also because of the absence or great rarity of lunar 
features that resemble the formations associated with terrestrial volcanic activity, 
although a far greater intensity of such activity has had to be assumed. 

In the present discussion the arguments for the meteoritic hypothesis that 
have previously been advanced are considered so strong that it is not desired here 
to review that part of the evidence; but some additional considerations are given. 

2. The major surface features.—Vhe most obvious fact concerning the lunar 
surface is that there are two different types of ground. One type is rough, 
covered with multiple overlapping circular craters and comparatively light in 
colour. The other is darker, much smoother, and frequently so accurately 
level and flat as to resemble a liquid; and it possesses only a small fraction of the 
number-density of craters. ‘The surface of the largest regions of flat ground 
—the maria—does not differ in appearance from that of smaller regions, and there 
is not much difficulty in classifying the surface everywhere according to these 
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two types. We shall refer to them as “rock” and “filler”. The “filler” is 
the material that has been regarded by many as solidified lava. 

As has been pointed out by Baldwin and others, the craters are of shapes and 
configurations that would be adequately accounted for by intense explosions. 
Markings radiate out from some of them, the so-called rays, which can be 
reasonably interpreted as small debris flung out beyond the rim. 

The craters, walled plains, and maria have usually been so classified according 
to the size of the formation. But, as is also pointed out by Baldwin, there is 
no real difference in type: it is a continuous distribution of objects without any 
clear breaks, although some features change gradually along the sequence. 
It is therefore undesirable to account for these objects by more than one basic 
process. 

3. The classification into a time sequence.—I\t is useful first to investigate the 
methods whereby it is possible to classify features according to their relative 
ages. ‘There is no process known which allows a classification according to an 
absolute time scale to be made; some dynamical considerations have been used, 
but they are indirect so far as detailed features are concerned and they have to 
rely upon estimates of the rate of transfer of angular momentum through tidal 
friction in the distant past, which is necessarily rather uncertain; and they have 
to rely upon the Moon having once possessed no stiffness and therefore having 
acquired the shape formerly appropriate to hydrostatic equilibrium, which the 
following considerations place in doubt. 

There are various criteria for relative dating. The “criterion of overlap” 
is the most obvious and certain. If there are two craters that overlap each other 
then the one with the unbroken rim is the younger and the one whose rim was 
broken into the older. In the case of two craters that overlap and are of similar 
diameter the application of the criterion is entirely obvious. But it can also be 
applied in cases where one crater is very much smaller than the other, and is 
embedded entirely in the rim of the other. An explosion throwing up the large 
rim could not leave a small marking intact, and the small crater must hence have 
been formed after the large one. A large crater occurring after a small one in 
the same locality will lead to the total destruction of the small one, and such 
overlap cannot be seen except where the difference in size is not very great. 

Overlaps of great multiplicity can be seen, and in some places it is possible 
to arrange five or six craters in a time sequence. (It is reassuring to note that 
while the criterion may be sometimes difficult to apply it never leads to logical 
conflict, such as that A is older than B, B older than C, and C older than A.) 

Another relative age criterion is given by the rays. As these are features 
which must have originated at the same time as the parent crater and which 
overlie the surrounding surface it is possible to say that a crater with its rays is 
younger than any features over which the rays can be seen. Again this is a 
definite criterion that cannot reasonably be questioned in the framework of the 
meteoritic theory. But it is only of limited applicability owing to the small 
number of craters that possess visible rays. 

The main importance of these two age criteria lies in the fact that they suggest 
and vindicate a third one: the sharpness of features. Crater rims and other 
detail vary greatly in the degree of sharpness, and it is found in all cases of over- 
lapping groups of craters that when there is a clear difference between the members 
in this respect then it is the youngest one on the criterion of overlap which shows 
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the sharpest features. ‘This rule can be checked with the aid of so many examples 
that it is not in doubt. The criterion of the rays implies in fact that the craters 
possessing rays are younger than any other features: the rays never appear to 
be in part overlapped by other features. It is therefore in agreement with the 
previous rule that the ray craters are also distinguished by the possession of the 
sharpest features. 

The fact that the sharpness of features appears as an age criterion is not only 
of importance as a means of relative dating of formations that could not be classified 
by the other criteria; great interest attaches to it from the point of view of the 
physical processes that must for this reason be assumed to have occurred. 

Instead of discussing the apparent sharpness and ruggedness of the rims of 
craters it is possible to include more measurable features without losing the 
significant correlation with the other age criteria. The height of the rim can be 
assumed to follow a certain law with crater diameter, as displayed by the youngest 
craters; the amount by which the rim of a crater is below the appropriate height 
can then also be taken as an indication of its age. Similarly, the loss of depth 
of the bowl is correlated with the other age criteria. But although the correlation 
of all these features with age cannot be doubted, it is clear that there is present 
a considerable spread for reasons other than age as well. ‘The crater Copernicus, 
for example, which is 56 miles in diameter, has a rim only 3 300 feet high, whilst 
Tycho, with a diameter of 54 miles, has a rim 7 goo feet high; yet the possession 
of rays and the ruggedness of features and their sharpness in both cases excludes 
the interpretation of the difference as an age effect. 

4. The hypothesis of erosion.—TVhe age correlation of the sharpness of features 
of craters could be explained in two ways: either that they were of different 
appearance when formed, due to a progressive change in the process of formation 
or in the lunar surface material; or, and this is the explanation pursued here, 
that a process of erosion has taken place which has resulted in gradual changes, 
The interpretation using a process of erosion is made attractive because all changes 
that have to be accounted for are in the sense of diminishing the gravitational 
potentialenergy. ‘lhe absence of any clear cut division in respect of the sharpness 
of features rules out any single sudden process of erosion, but implies that erosion 
must have been progressing through the major part of the interval of time during 
which the craters that are now visible were formed. 

There is, however, no way of judging whether the rate of erosion has been 
constant or whether it has varied and perhaps diminished as the rate of 
bombardment diminished. Geological evidence and present-day terrestrial 
evidence places upper limits on the rates of bombardment sustained by the 
Earth and by implication also by the Moon. For an explanation of the lunar 
features it is undoubtedly necessary to suppose the rate of bombardment to have 
diminished very greatly since very early geological epochs. This would be in 
agreement with the point of view that the materials responsible for forming the 
bodies of the solar system have gradually been used up, leaving at the present 
time only a small fraction that has escaped capture. At the present time there 
may still be falling on to the Earth objects large enough to make a crater of the 
order of one mile in diameter at a mean rate of the order of one every ten thousand 
years. Such small craters do not stand up for long to terrestrial erosion and we 
can here only see the results of the last twenty or thirty thousand years; but 
even this small rate would not be insignificant on the Moon, where it would 
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imply that some tens of thousands ought to be visible unless they also suffered 
from erosion. It is unfortunate that there seems to be no consideration available 
at present that allows one to derive an absolute time-scale for the lunar events or 
to sort out to what extent the rate of erosion has been dependent on the varying 
rate of bombardment. 

It should also be noted that there is no way of deciding how many craters 
may have been submerged by processes of erosion and bombardment; there 
is no hint that any surface is exhibited which antedates the meteoritic bombard- 
ment. ‘Thus from an examination of the surface it is not possible to place a limit 
on the amount of bombardment that the Moon has received or on the depth of 
material which has been acquired by this process; and one cannot exclude the 
possibility that the entire Moon has been built up by the same processes that 
are now inferred from its present surface. If indeed the Moon had been put 
together in that way then it would not be unreasonable to think of smaller pieces 
having been put together earlier in the sequence of events; and therefore it 
would not be surprising to expect large impacts to have occurred in the process, 
so large that the present shape of the Moon has been dictated solely by the 
subsequent hydrostatic adjustments which the limit of strength of the material 
implies and not by any statistical symmetry which would have occurred had 
only finely divided matter been accreted. 

If a similar history were envisaged for the Earth it would not follow that 
any of the major features here need still be attributed to the original 
bombardment. ‘The Earth with its denser core and is lighter continents gives 
every evidence of differentiation of material having occurred and of internal 
changes having been a dominant factor in its evolution. ‘The growth of continents 
and the folding of mountain chains many times over in the geological record are 
processes that have certainly been absent on the Moon; but on the Earth these 
processes have undoubtedly reshaped the entire surface. 

The hypothesis of erosion has been accepted by many authors, in many 
cases without a discussion of the implications. ‘To be satisfied with an explanation 
of the loss of height and sharpness of the crater features in terms of erosion it is, 
however, also necessary to find the present location of all the eroded material 
whose absence is postulated on some of the formations. We shall discuss later 
the possibility that the eroded material constitutes the “ filler”, and that this 
fills the floors of the maria as well as some smaller craters, 

5. The mechanism of explosions,—\n addition to the various arguments and 
considerations concerning meteoritic impact explosions and the craters so formed, 
which have been advanced by Baldwin, there are aspects of the physics of the 
problem that are worth noting. 

Firstly, it is possible to draw a distinction between ‘‘explosions”’ and “‘ bursts”’, 
according to the following definitions. An “explosion” is an event in which 
gas at a high pressure is suddenly made available in a locality, with the gas pressure 
far in excess of the maximum that coula have been contained by the material 
there. A “burst”’ is an event in which there has been a source of gas under 
excess pressure, and where that excess pressure has risen to the value necessary 
to burst the containing material and break through to the surface. ‘These 
processes are quite dissimilar, and so are their results. ‘This is clear in the more 
familiar analogy of a boiler burst and a bomb explosion. The result of a steam 
boiler bursting due to the interior pressure rising above that which can be 
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contained, is always to produce a split, torn, and bent boiler. But if instead 
a powerful bomb were placed inside the boiler, whose peak pressure on exploding 
exceeded the maximum boiler pressure by a large factor, then the boiler would 
be torn into small fragments. The stream of gas would be too powerful to be 
channelled out through a few openings. 

It is possible to judge the difference of appearance of a crater resulting from 
an explosion or a burst below the lunar surface. A burst would cause a steep 
walled, funnel shaped crater; and a more intense burst could only be caused by 
a source at a greater depth where a greater excess pressure could be contained, 
and from which would be formed a deeper funnel-shaped crater. But a very 
powerful burst could not have its origin close to the surface, and the mechanism 
could therefore not be used to explain the generation of a crater shaped like a 
wide and very shallow bowl. 

It is quite different with an explosion, for there an arbitrarily strong explosion 
can be considered at any depth including at the surface itself, where it will generate 
a shallow depression. ‘The great majority of the very large number of ordinary 
lunar craters (~10° or 10°) require an explanation in terms of powerful surface 
explosions and not of bursts. 

Jt is worthwhile to consider qualitatively, but in more detail, the physical 
mechanism of a meteoritic impact and the type of explosion resulting. The 
process differs from the one of the impact of a rifle bullet in the essential respect 
that it is highly supersonic: the velocity is far in excess of the speed of sound in 
the colliding materials. A meteorite at 50km/sec is thus at a collision Mach 
number of about 10, while rifle bullets or shells are usually at collision Mach 
numbers of the order of 4 or }. For the supersonic collisions, a new type of 
process must set in which is absent for the more familiar infrasonic ones: a shock 
wave must be generated in both the colliding solids, whose wave front is sufficiently 
compressed for the resulting rise in temperature to increase the speed of sound, 
initially up to the impact speed. Before this has happened there is no method for 
the materials to get out of each other’s way, and the pressures must hence rise 
to reach that condition. 

For large values of the Mach number it is legitimate to ignore the solid state 
binding energies; apart from small factors the thermal particle speed has to 
be raised to the impact velocity, and that has to occur in a mass of the same order 
as the mass of the missile before the speed is reduced so as to halve the kinetic 
energy. ‘This implies that the bulk of the kinetic energy is converted into heat 
in a layer only about twice as thick as the missile (assuming a similar composition 
of missile and ground). ‘The order of magnitude of the temperature at which 
materials such as may compose the lunar surface possess a speed of sound of 
50k/msec is one million degrees, and such temperatures will therefore be reached 
in the initial stages of impacts occurring with these velocities. 

A fraction of the missile is likely to be still solid when decelerated to the region 
of Mach number M «1, and this will have a different behaviour. It will dig 
itself in, being able to dissipate the remainder of its energy only comparatively 
slowly along its path by the processes of fracturing the solid, by the soundwaves 
radiated from the path, and by the friction (perhaps the main effect) between the 
sliding solids. ‘The very much more rapid dissipation of compressional heating 
is confined to the high Mach number part of the impact trajectory. ‘The depth 
of penetration before M = 1 is reached will vary approximately as L log My wher: 
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L is the thickness of the missile and M, the initial Mach number (assuming similar 
materials throughout), as it would if the loss of momentum to the shock was 
the only relevant effect. 

It is a consequence of these considerations that an object would penetrate 
into a solid body less far for having a higher initial speed, once the speed is above 
a certain value. ‘The contribution to the penetration provided by the supersonic 
part of the trajectory cannot be made more than a small number of diameters 
of the missile; but the mass, strength and shape of the object setting out on the 
subsonic penetration will matter greatly to the final penetration depth. The 
destruction of the missile in the supersonic region implies that a diminished mass 
will commence the subsonic travel, and for that reason penetrate less far. 

In a meteoritic impact (at M »1) the bulk of the energy will be available 
in the form of an extremely hot gas (a million degrees or so) within a distance of 
the original surface of about two diameters of the meteorite. ‘This means in 
effect that a surface explosion takes place, for the energies are high and the 
extremely hot mass of gas will expand rapidly and affect severely regions that 
are very large compared with the size of the meteorite . ‘This also indicates that the 
main effects of the explosion will be similar to those from a point source, and that 
therefore the initial direction of the meteorite will not have much influence on 
the symmetry of the larger markings left by the explosion. 

The shallow wide circular bowl shapes of the lunar craters are thus in agreement 
with an explanation based on the considerations given, and so are the shapes of 
the well preserved meteoritic craters of Arizona and Northern Quebec (Chubb 
Crater). Also it is to be expected that the remains of the meteorite should be 
well below the bottom of the explosion crater, having penetrated subsonically 
into the ground, and that their location should be given by the initial direction 
of motion, while the pit blown out by the hot gas is nearly symmetrical around 
the impact point. ‘This agrees with the findings at both these terrestrial craters. 

It is desirable to contrast this picture with the one that would result from 
any form of internally produced “bursts’’. No reason has been found there 
why an increase in the scale of the phenomenon should lead to a change in the 
geometry, and the shallow, wide bowls which are characteristic of the lunar 
crater shapes would remain unexplained. ‘heophilus, for example, is a represen- 
tative crater in which there is no evidence of any change after its formation; 
the diameter of the rim is about 100km and the total depth of the bowl is only 
4ikm. ‘The release of any excess pressure that could have been contained at 
such a depth is clearly quite inadequate as an explanation of the main crater. 
Suggestions of any intrusive or volcanic action as the origin of the majority of 
lunar craters are also inadequate to explain why the formation of craters high up 
in the mountains thrown up by previous events should be as common as elsewhere. 

It is now possible to discuss in more detail the shapes of craters to be expected 
from various impacts. For a given initial velocity of a meteorite of linear dimen- 
sions L, the effective depth of the explosion caused varies as L, and the energy 
released as L*, ‘lhe diameter of the crater caused may be expected to correspond 
to the diameter at which the explosion wave spreading out over the surface has 
diminished its energy density to a certain value, and it would thus vary as L*” 
‘The diameter of the bowl thus goes up faster than the depth of the explosion 
with increasing size of meteorite, and the whole process does not scale up with 
geometrical similarity but becomes comparatively more a surface phenomenon. 
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We may suppose that the final shape of the crater bowl resulting from an 
explosion is determined mostly by the actual surface transport of material and 
not by any permanent effects of the brief pressure wave that swept over it; 
(for owing to this brevity the attenuation with depth was very great and only 
a thin layer was subjected to extraordinary pressures). An explosion cannot 
remove any material from directly below its origin, except in the immediate 
neighbourhood where the wavefront is still complicated and irregular owing 
to the finite size and irregularity of the source. ‘There must exist in any one case 
a certain “angle of attack’’, defined as the greatest angle to the upward vertical 
of the direction in which material is set in motion by the explosion and eventually 
expelled (Fig. 1). This angle of attack will depend upon the magnitude of the 


Fic, 1. Angles of attack for a submerged explosive centre. The lines represent the limit down 
to which material is scooped out by the explosion, Greater explosive power is expected to result in 
larger angles of attack. 
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Fic. 2.—Illustration of the variation of crater shape that is expected with a variation of the 

angle of attack. Schematic, vertical scale is exaggerated. 
vertical and horizontal components of the force applied by the gas to the material, 
and on the properties of the material. ‘lhe process may be susceptible to theoretical 
treatment, but not in any simple manner ; experimentally these effects are known 
for the case of bombs exploded at a shallow depth in terrestrial ground, but 
it is doubtful whether any artificial explosions have been powerful enough to 
exhibit a large angle of attack, of the order of go degrees or more (leaving aside 
the immediate neighbourhood where the finite size of the source matters). ‘The 
possible patterns of streamlines of the flow of the solid suggest that for angles of 
attack of more than go degrees a very great increase of the force is required for 
a small further increase of the angle, for the amount of material scooped out 
and the diameter of the crater formed must increase very rapidly with this angle ; 
yet these quantities must maintain a reasonable relationship with the primary 
energy available (Fig. 2). 
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The steep funnel-shaped holes of weak explosions originating some way 
below the surface has already been referred to in the extreme case of “ bursts’. 
‘There the angle of attack is small. As the strength of the explosion is increased 
(assumed at the same depth) the angle of attack increases causing wider bowl- 
shaped craters; and when the angle of attack has risen to more than go degrees 
the resulting craters will no longer be deepest in the middle but at some distance 
out from the middle. A qualitative consideration of the possible family of shapes 
makes it clear that a further increase in the strength of the explosion must increase 
both the maximum depth and the distance at which it occurs. 

‘The stream of the scooped-out material and gas must gain upward momentum 
so long as it is exerting a downward force on the ground in excess of its gravitation. 
The initial downward motion must therefore eventually give way to an upward 
one. When the stream then rises above the level of the original surface the 
condition for the support of the scooped-up solid is changed, for it can no longer 
derive gravitational support from the ground below at the same time as moving 
with the gas. It may then settle out of the stream of gas, falling below the lowest 
streamline and thus into a region which, in the circumstances, must be entirely 
sheltered from the gas. Dust particles and small pieces that could acquire a 
high speed from the gas will be projected furthest (Fig. 3). 
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Fic. 3.--Interpretation of the features of a crater, (Vertical scale exaggerated.) 


‘These considerations allow of an interpretation of the main shapes of the 
range of craters that are not too much spoilt by erosion (and that are young on 
the basis of the other criteria). Beyond a certain size these craters frequently 
possess a central peak, suggesting that for that strength of explosion the angle of 
attack is in excess of go degrees. But even for the biggest explosions whose 
markings can still be clearly seen the angle of attack is only about 15 degrees 
greater than a right angle, so that 15 degrees is then the steepest slope of the central 
peak, occurring very near the summit. It is necessary, on this explanation, 
that the central peak should never be higher than the terrain surrounding the 
entire crater, but always somewhat lower. ‘This is indeed so. In the case of 
unspoilt craters in flat terrain the depth of the central peak below the plain may 
be taken as an indication of the size of the responsible meteorite; with a high 
speed meteorite, and an allowance for some vertical digging due to non-central 
forces, one may estimate that this depth corresponds to between four and six 
meteorite diameters. For very large craters all these considerations may be 
systematically in error due to the isostatic adjustment that must be expected 
immediately following the explosion; and for small craters the chance effects 
of lack of symmetry of the explosion must proportionately play a larger part. 
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The shape of the inside of a crater bowl is determined by the limiting streamline 
of the flow. But the outer side of the crater wall is shaped by the fall-out of the 
solid pieces and therefore by the velocity distribution of those pieces during 
their motion (and toa smaller extent by the upward warping of the edge). (Fig. 3.) 
Neither surface will therefore be expected to develop a steepness equal to the 
angle of repose of the broken-up material. ‘The absence of such gradients has 
sometimes been remarked upon in discussions of theories of origin of these 
formations. 

Most craters on the Moon are remarkably close to circular, and this could 
not be expected from explosions whose origins extend over a large part of the 
crater. A very high intrinsic explosive power is indicated in order to assure that 
the blast is effective at a range great compared with the size of the explosive object ; 
this will then act as a point source whatever its shape, provided it is reasonably 
compact. High velocity impacts causing a conversion of a mass of the order 
of that of the missile into a gas at a million degrees or so (compared with merely 
some thousands of degrees for a chemical bomb) will provide such a high intrinsic 
power, and therefore blast a pit whose shape is independent of the shape of the 
meteorite or the geometry of the impact (except in extreme cases). 

If any infrasonic impacts have occurred on the Moon they must have left 
entirely different markings from the usual shallow circular craters. ‘The missile 
would possess little explosive power, and could in any case not generate gas at 
a temperature of more than a few thousand degrees. ‘The missile would dig 
itself in and leave a steep-sided hole whose shape and direction depended upon 
the shape of the missile and the geometry of the impact. 

Even without a knowledge of the detailed mechanism of high velocity impacts 
the great change in the type of marking produced in changing from an infrasonic 
to a supersonic impact can therefore be recognized. ‘The great majority of the 
lunar craters demand an explanation in terms of supersonic impacts. 

Even more detailed features can be interpreted now. It has often been 
remarked that the central peaks frequently show a small pit at their centre. 
Baldwin dismisses this as being no more than the expected density of small 
craters on any ground: but one can criticize the statistical argument used, as no 
allowance is made for the fact that the peaks showing the phenomenon mostly 
belong to craters that appear to be very much younger than the majority, and 
many younger than any except ray craters (possibly because this detail is soon 
lost by erosion). If the probability of subsequent crater formation only is used, 
then the central pits appear much more significant. ‘The absence of pits of 
similar size in the remainder of the bowl and rim of these craters is significant, 
for this can be simply regarded as a representative area registering only later 
impacts. (Plate 9 shows a group of craters with central peaks and pits.) 

This detail is fully expected in the case of supersonic impacts, ‘The source 
of the explosion is distributed along the path of the missile but tapers off steeply 
in intensity, until after three or four diameters of the missile from the contact 
point the remaining piece of missile ceases effectively to produce hot gas, but 
continues to force its way through the material at subsonic speeds, A steepening 
funnel must therefore be produced, as the explosive power diminishes and the 
penetration continues (Fig. 4). ‘This feature would be steeper than any of the 
other parts of craters, and might therefore be expected to erode or fall in more 
quickly. In the case of the smaller lunar craters this feature would be too small 
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to be seen. But in the case of the Arizona crater it is known that a remainder is 
buried deeply and to one side of the centre. This, by lunar standards, is a very 
small crater and therefore does not possess a central peak; but the central pit 
must have been there, at the beginning of the tunnel leading to the buried mass. 
It will not have been quite in the centre owing to the skewness of the impact, 
an effect of greater importance for smaller craters. By now all this is silted over 
as is the entire bottom; but there appears to be little silt in the case of the bigger 
Chubb Crater, and it may yet be possible to find the central pit there under the 
water that has filled the lower part of the crater. 


SUCCESSIVE EXPLOSION CENTRES 
OF INTENSITY 


INPRAGOMIC PATH 


Fic. 4.-—The formation of a central peak and a central pit. Successive centres of explosion 
are shown, each with the crater that would have resulted. The actual crater resulting from an 
explosive line source whose power diminishes rapidly with depth may be expected to resemble that 

obtained by superposition of many point sources. 


Fic, 5.--As Fig. 4, but central peak deformed by skew impact. 


The entire complex shape of a crater with a rim, a central peak, and a pit 
within that is thus attributed to the single effect of a diminishing angle of attack 
with diminishing explosive force. But it will be seen that the effect of the central 
peak and its pit is very sensitive to departures from symmetry of the explosion. 
Particularly non-vertical incidence will have an important effect on these structures, 
while the large bowl and rim of the crater caused by the main force of the explosion, 
derived in any case from the close vicinity of the impact point, are not signifi- 
cantly affected. In the case of a very inclined track (Fig. 5), successive centres 
of the explosion are laterally displaced and the central peak that would be left 
by the initial centre of the explosion is vulnerable to the weaker but displaced 
later stages. Baldwin remarks that the central peak is a feature that appears to 
lack much correlation with the other features of craters; and this would be 
accounted for by the wide distribution of the angles of incidence of meteorites. 

6. The flat plains.—On the material referred to as “ filler’ the number-density 
of craters is very much smaller than on the “rock”. With a meteoritic origin 
of craters it is necessary to account for this distribution by some process that 
occurred after the formation of most of the craters. The “filler” material 
must have been distributed over the low ground in the characteristically flat 
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and level manner, drowning or obliterating all existing craters in these regions 
and registering subsequent impacts only. Lava has usually been considered in 
this connection. 

There are several objections to the lava flow hypothesis, which probably 
owed its origin to the connection with volcanism when a volcanic origin of the 
craters was considered probable. The most important objection is connected 
with the impossibility of finding a plausible time sequence for the events. 

The filler fills the largest craters, the maria, as well as many others of much 
smaller size distributed without obvious pattern over the rest of the hemisphere. 
The density of craters made in the filler material is low in all areas of filler. On 
the basis of the lava flow hypothesis it must therefore be supposed that lava 
flows occurred at about the same epoch and that this was at the stage when only 
a few per cent of the visible bombardment was still to come. ‘The rims of the 
maria and of the craters filled with filler show, however, the highest density of 
small craters that occurs anywhere. It could therefore not be supposed that the 
process of formation of these large craters was itself responsible for letting in the 
lava by establishing a hole in a supposedly thin crust. ‘lhe lava would have had 
to find its way into all those craters separately much later than they were formed. 
This process would have had to occur for many comparatively small craters on 
high ground as well as the large ones and the connected maria. Yet no 
independent signs of break-through can be seen on all the large regions of connected 
high ground, most of whose craters antedate the supposed floods, Although 
supposedly frequently punctured in the bottoms of craters, the ground never 
cracked to produce intrusions and out-pourings of lava from fissures. Any 
substantial distortions of the ground could easily be recognized from the shapes 
of the old craters, and such distortions are conspicuously absent. ‘There is no 
buckling, no overthrusting, no folding, yet old craters are frequently filled up 
to some level, often quite a different level in nearby but unconnected craters. 

The requirement would therefore be for a very large amount of melting 
to have occurred on the Moon in a late phase after the bulk of the bombardment 
was over. Melting would have to occur at such shallow depths that even com- 
paratively small craters that had long existed on high ground would let the lava 
in. ‘The lava must therefore have been within 3000 feet or less of the surface in 
very many places. A large amount of hydrostatic unbalance, both due to the 
great height of existing crater rims and also implied by the different levels of 
filling, would, however, have to avoid causing any distortion of the large regions 
of the order of a thousand miles of connected highlands. ‘This is not plausible. 
Alone the changes of mean density associated with melting or compacting would 
have produced bigger effects; and the out-pourings on the enormous scale and 
the high fluidity for the lava to run flat over very large distances cannot have 
left a thin skin of broken-up material undisturbed, except for many local intrusions 
into the bottoms of shallow depressions. 

Though the connected maria have often been assumed to be the result of 
a single out-pouring there are many craters in the outer regions of these maria 
that have unbroken rims standing high above the level surfaces, and that are 
nevertheless filled with filler. Each one of those must have been punctured 
from below separately. ‘This hypothesis is clearly unsatisfactory. 

The great regions of quite undisturbed highland, the absence of large volcanic 
structures, of foldings and large rifts or thrusts over periods that must be 
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comparable with or longer than the entire interval of terrestrial geology, suggests 
not only the absence of volcanic events huge by terrestrial standards; but it 
suggests that the Moon has been mechanically very much more stable than the 
Earth and that the stability must be sought in lesser effects of heating and the 
attendant changes of arrangement and of density of materials. These 
considerations favour the view that the Moon has been substantially cold 
throughout the period registered by any of its present surface features. 

It has been suggested (Urey, 1952) that the lava could have been produced 
by the heat supplied in the major impacts. ‘This suggestion also runs into the 
difficulty concerning the much later date of formation of the flat surfaces than 
of the rims surrounding them. Also it is considered very unlikely that large 
quantities of liquid can result from impacts. Liquefaction would have to be 
due to the transport into the material of energy made available at the impact. 
The transport by conduction of heat cannot account for more than a very thin 
layer of liquefaction. However much heat is supplied externally to a piece of 
solid material, its surface cannot be maintained at a temperature higher than the 
one at which it vaporizes. (If heat is supplied at a higher temperature, then the 
rate of vaporization may be high and the vapour may heat up to the high 
temperature.) ‘The depth below the vaporization surface to which enough heat 
for melting can be conducted in the brief interval of the order of seconds during 
which heat is supplied in the case of an impact explosion, is given by the material 
properties and does not exceed some centimetres for any material. If the amount 
of heat supplied is much in excess of that necessary to keep the surface at the 
vaporization temperature, then the amount of melting will be diminished, for 
the vaporization front will penetrate into the material, chasing the liquefaction 
front. 
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Fic. 6.—Pressure—volume diagrams for heating by a single pressure cycle. 

(a) When the final density is different from the initial. 

(b) With hysteresis, but final density same as imtial., 

(c) When there is a pressure phase change whose critical pressure depends upon the sense of thu 
pressure change. 


The other possible mechanism of distribution of heat is by the shock wave 
progressing through the material. A single pressure impulse of adequate 
intensity can cause melting, though special material properties are required if 
vaporization at the maximum pressure is to be avoided. ‘The most favourable 
material for this will be one whose final density at the end of the pressure cycle 
is much greater than before the application of the pulse, and where consequently 
a large change in the internal energy is implied (a large area in the pressure-volume 
diagram, Fig. 6). Sand would be a material of this type. Whether the heating 
resulting from a single pressure pulse can ever be large in a material whose final 
density is similar to the initial one is uncertain; the energy available there can 
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only correspond to the area between the two curves of the pressure-volume 
diagram, whose end points are common. ‘The effect depends upon the material 
possessing very much hysteresis in the pressure-density relation. It is possible, 
of course, that pressure-induced phase changes may show substantial hysteresis 
of this sort. 

In the case of an explosion the sound wave radiating into the material suffers 
geometrical attenuation so that the energy density diminishes as the inverse 
square of the distance from the focus, augmented by the high physical attenuation 
implied by the intended melting. ‘The energy density must therefore diminish 
rapidly from the focus and the heating would be expected to diminish even more 
rapidly. This will restrict the volume in which the heating is adequate to melt 
and inadequate to vaporize. [tis to be expected that in practice most of the energy 
will go into making a very hot vapour, and most of the remainder into fracturing 
and pulverizing the solid, but very little into melting, a process that requires 
too high a degree of uniformity in the conditions and too small a range of tempera- 
tures at which heat has to be supplied. 

In connection with the lava flow hypothesis the view has been advanced 
that the darker colour of the maria compared with the high ground is simply 
the consequence of the lava being a darker material than the other type of rock. 
This view leads to insuperable difficulties. If erosion is assumed to be the cause 
of the rounding of the features of old craters, as discussed earlier, then itis necessary 
to find the eroded material. ‘This cannot reasonably be expected to have all 
left the Moon entirely. If an estimate is made of the amounts missing from 
the rims of all the many overlapping old craters, then this cannot come to less than 
the equivalent of a 300 foot depth if it were distributed over the entire surface, 
and probably a great deal more. ‘Though on the lava flow hypothesis it could 
be supposed that the eroded material was so distributed that it was all drowned, 
the question would remain as to the whereabouts of the material eroded after 
the supposed lava flooding. ‘This is still a substantial depth, at any rate deeper 
by a large factor than is necessary to make it optically opaque. Even if the 
erosion process were not to take the erosion product any further than is strictly 
required by the change of shapes, there would still have to be large areas of the 
flat plains covered over by that material, ‘This is clearest in the cases of flat- 
bottomed craters whose erosion on the inner crater walls must be assumed to 
have covered over at least part of the flat bottom, yet the colour there even close 
to the sharp edge is the same as that of the flat surfaces elsewhere. A more 
diffuse distribution of the eroded material would only strengthen this argument, 
so it must be concluded that the darker shade is that of eroded material even if 
it came from lighter rock. 

The disappearance of rays demands a similar explanation. If older craters 
also produced rays as the most recent ones have done, and as must indeed be 
expected, then the combined ray material would entirely cover all the surface 
with much more than optical thickness, On the high ground the occurrence of 
erosion will itself account for the removal of the ray material, but what has 
happened to all the rays that ought to be on the flat ground due to craters sub- 
sequent to the supposed lava flows? ‘There are quite enough of those to have 
covered over the majority of the areas of the maria, All this material must 
either have changed its colour and become darker or been covered over with 
eroded material from elsewhere which must in any case be presumed to be dark. 
In no case could the original lava surface be the one that is visible at present. 
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It may also be presumed that in the so called post-lava period when still 
a few per cent of the bombardment came this would have been associated with 
enough dust to cover over the entire surface opaquely. Indeed, the estimates 
of dust at present still being acquired by the Earth (and Moon) would assure such 
a cover in a comparatively short time. Petterson and Rotschi (1952) estimate 
from the nickel content of deep ocean deposits that the quantity of material 
currently deposited on the Earth is of the order of one million tons per year. 
‘This estimate would imply that the Moon is acquiring a layer one centimetre in 
thickness every 10’ years, at the present time. As this contribution is in the form 
of a very fine powder the individual impacts cannot cause any disturbance at 
a depth greater than about one millimetre, and except for areas of larger impacts 
there can be no significant mixing of materials with those at greater depths. 
Therefore an opaque blanket would be spread over the entire surface, and renewed 
once every million years. (This consideration would be invalidated if in each 
little impact an amount of vapour was freed and allowed to escape from the Moon 
entirely, of a mass of the same order as or exceeding that of the micro-meteorite ; 
or if a fraction escaped the period would be lengthened. ‘The material making 
up the rays of craters would have to be at least some centimetres thick if it is not 
to be covered over in too short a time to account for the absence of similar craters 
on the Earth. Until the rays are submerged they would have to be able to shed 
dust just like the highlands.) A process of migration of dust from high ground 
to the lowlands can again be invoked to account for denudation of the high ground 
and for that reason for a differentiation in colour. Again the actual surface in 
the flat regions would have to be dust, and nothing is gained by supposing lava 
to have been darker than rock. 

If erosion has been continuous then it is necessary to suppose the present ray 
craters to be very young compared with the age of the great majority of the features. 
This will no doubt mean that they occurred in the time covered by geology on 
the Earth, while most of the other features can be considered older than the 
available geological record. A few similar stragglers hitting the Earth within 
the last hundred million years may well be expected to have their markings 
obscured by the vigorous processes on the Earth’s surface, which must of course 
also be expected to have entirely obliterated a multitude of lunar type craters 
in perhaps three thousand million years. 

The ray craters need not be so young if the processes of erosion and changes 
of colour of the surface were dependent upon the infalling material. In that case 
the great diminution of the bombardment which must in any case be inferred 
will have implied a similar diminution in the rate of erosion, and the last craters 
to have been formed must be uneroded. 

The amounts of eroded material missing on the high ground are large, and 
the absence of any signs of this material on the filler, especially around the sharp 
edges of maria, or the sharp junction between crater walls and flat surfaces, requires 
in any case a special hypothesis whatever origin of the flat surfaces is assumed. 
It is necessary to suppose that the eroded material distributes itself over the flat 
surfaces. ‘This supposition disposes at once of the difficulty concerning the 
disappearance of rays on the flat ground. These very thin markings would 
merely be covered over. If, then, it is necessary to suppose that a mechanism 
exists that allows the eroded material, presumably very fine dust, to “flow” 
like a fluid, then it is no longer necessary to invoke any other fluid ever to have 
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been present to cause the flat regions. We shall therefore pursue the consequences 
and requirements implied by the hypothesis that all the flat regions are beds of 
dust whose origin lies in the erosion of the high ground as well as perhaps in 
newly acquired meteoric material. 

7. The flow of dust.—The smallness of the gradients in most of the sediment 
and the sharp distinction between the eroding rock and the sediment suggests 
that the flat distribution must not be the process that limits the speed of the erosion. 
The requirement is for the transport of dust particles to the minimum height 
that they can reach to occur at a rapid rate compared with the other processes of 
the formation or freeing of dust at the surface or its acquisition from outside. 
Compared with terrestrial standards the transport requirements are, of course, 
extremely low: fine dust particles on the surface must be moved only at such 
a speed that the maria can be filled to an averaye depth of perhaps a thousand feet 
in a period that may be three thousand million years; one millimetre in ten 
thousand years. 

The requirement is for the average speed of flow not to diminish appreciably 
with the angle of the slope until a very small angle is reached. It should not 
be a flow restricted by the equivalent of viscosity in a liquid, for this would leave 
slight gradients persisting for long and remove steep gradients very quickly, 
The type of flow required would be one where at any instant a thin layer on the 
surface behaves like a non-viscous liquid whilst the remainder underneath remains 
stiff. ‘This would then allow steep slopes to persist but would assure that the 
deposits of dust possess a flat surface. Such a “ fluidization”’ of a surface layer 
would have to be a process resulting from an external energy source, providing 
an agitation for the dust particles on or near the surface. 

‘There appear to be some very steep slopes in the filler material. In particular 
there are the small rills which possess very steep sides, ‘This is not contrary 
to the known behaviour of dust. At a depth of more than a few metres the 
compaction under the overlying weight would suffice to convert the material 
effectively into a solid; in the absence of an atmosphere grains stick together 
with intermolecular forces with even less compaction than is necessary when 
atmospheric molecules intervene. If the material can be regarded as resistant 
to internal flow but possessing a thin fluidized surface layer, then the filling 
up of steep holes or gaps would proceed at a speed limited by the fluidization 
process, but the steep sides would persist until the filling up is complete, It 
is not a requirement that such rills should survive for a great length of time; 
Baldwin speaks of them as the youngest features on the Moon, yet has to add 
that some appear partly “filled with lava’. ‘These rills are to be thought of 
within the framework of the present interpretations as the small signs of 
the small isostatic adjustments that keep occurring as the maria fill up 
with dust and the highlands are denuded ; and these rills are in turn comparatively 
quickly filled in. Their distribution mainly around the edges of the great maria 
is entirely in accord with this interpretation. 

The “fluidization” process remains to be discussed. It would, of course, 
require to be discussed in any other interpretation of the lunar surface, provided 
that the worn appearance of the old craters is attributed to erosion; the only 
difference here is that the process needs to be effective enough not only to transport 
the minimum amount of material that is certainly known to have been removed, 
but the somewhat larger amounts that may have been removed or acquired from 
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outside and which are certainly known to have accumulated. But in no other way 
is the requirement changed, not even in the degree of flatness of the end result of 
the process. 

The correct choice of the physical process responsible for the fluidization 
is a matter of the greatest difficulty; but it is not difficult to suggest processes 
that may be responsible and for which it cannot be said that they must fall short 
of the requirements. Perhaps the most serious consideration should be given 
to the effect of an evaporation and condensation cycle of a suitable vapour, to 
the effects of micrometeorites, and to the effects of electrostatic forces. ‘There 
may be several other possible processes. Much dust may have been moved by 
the gas produced in the largest impacts; a flat deposition is, however, not to be 
expected from a few violent jerks, but only from statistical effects of a process in 
which each particle was lifted up many times. 

An evaporation reaction is exerted on a solid particle when a volatile material 
is vaporized from its surface. ‘This force arises if vapour has condensed on to 
the particle and then is removed again, such as by the action of sunlight heating 
the particle. ‘The order of magnitude of the effect is such that the condensed 
material has to be about one thousandth part of the mass of a dust grain in order 
that the grain may be lifted by one centimetre in fortunate circumstances. But 
a much more effective process may be occurring. A substance of such a molecular 
weight as to remain bound to the Moon in the vapour phase (molecular weight 
more than about 50), may condense in the shade and evaporate in the sunlight. 
Assuming a very small amount of atmosphere on the Moon only, the substance 
would remain concentrated near the morning edge; it would evaporate from the 
material moved into the sunlight and much of it would recondense in the nearby 
dark regions. ‘The remainder would distribute itself over the sunlit hemisphere 
but would again be caught as soon as it moved into the dark hemisphere. A given 
quantity of vapour would be effective many times in one lunar day if the average 
distance of the condensation from the region of dawn is small. (The details 
of the process would depend very much upon the amounts of other gases present, 
but for the present purposes only in such a way as to affect the quantities required 
for the dust transport mechanism.) Before condensing, the vapour may be 
expected to sink into the interstices between the dust particles and when the region 
becomes heated the substance will be vaporized and driven out. ‘This may be 
quite enough to agitate the layer into which diffusion had occurred, a layer of 
perhaps a few millimetres or a centimetre in thickness. 

Another source of agitation of the surface is due to all the small meteoric 
dust particles that must be expected to strike. This mechanism would be 
inadequate at the present rate of bombardment, but the entire meteoritic theory 
would also be inadequate at that rate. A very much higher rate has to be supposed 
for the past and it is then not certain that all the small explosions due to particles 
in the range of 10-*cm to 10™* cm, with the puff of very hot gas generated in each 
one, cannot together have moved the surface dust. If the quantity of meteoric 
dust accumulated is thought of as being of the same order as the eroded dust, 
then such a method of transport is very likely. The process would satisfy the 
requirement of effectively fluidizing a surface layer only. 

Electrical forces are also a possibility. “These can arise either as a consequence 
of photoemission of electrons from the surface due to the ultraviolet light of the 
Sun, or they could arise in some larger electrical process connected with solar 
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events of the type that cause the aurorae and magnetic storms on the Earth. 
The process of photoemission in the absence of an atmosphere, and especially 
of moisture, will result in an erratic distribution of charge on the irradiated surface 
which may be a very good insulator. While the average positive charge will be 
inadequate to lift particles off, it is not clear that the chance distributions in small 
localities could not do it. (This type of mechanism could best be investigated 
experimentally.) If particles were frequently dislodged by such electrostatic 
forces, then again a net flow would result on the surface in accordance with the 
requirement. 

The patterns of current induced in the Moon by the passage of a solar 
corpuscular stream have not been investigated. In the shadow zone the con- 
ductivity of space would be very low and electrostatic forces may therefore be 
of importance. Effects of this type may do more than merely fluidize the surface ; 
they may actually have the tendency to lift up and scatter any dust above a level 
surface, thereby speeding the establishment of level surfaces. 

If very small dust particles are the rule, then their thermal agitation may be 
adequate to cause transportation. Professor P. Morrison has suggested 
(privately) that such thermal agitation can be considered as resulting in an 
“atmosphere ’’ whose molecules are the dust particles. On account of the large 
“ molecular weight” the scale height would be very small. Such an atmosphere 
would have just the required properties; it would flow down even very slight 
gradients and would settle material in flat level surfaces if more material was 
made available from higher ground. 

If the Moon ever possessed an atmosphere, then the transport of dust could 
of course just be ascribed to wind erosion. On the whole the appearance does 
not favour that interpretation, for there are no large-scale patterns and preferential 
directions of drifts to be discerned, while those would be expected from an atmos- 
phere that derived its convective motion permanently from the temperature 
difference between the light and dark hemispheres. 

8. The generation of dust.—A process of erosion generally consists of the two 
stages of the break-up of the material and of its transportation. We have so far 
considered only the one of transportation, and this may indeed be all that is 
necessary. ‘lhe material of the lunar surface may be composed of loose aggregate 
with a large proportion of dust, especially if it has always been cold and if no 
substantial processes have been present to deliver compacted or fused material 
to the surface. All the impacts that are indicated would have generated much 
fine powder, and even if more substantial pieces are present in the crater walls 
they may be so embedded in dust that the removal of the dust would make them 
tumble. 

It is, however, possible to suggest processes that would cause more dust to be 
formed from solid rock provided it is quickly removed and does not protect 
the surface. ‘The solar radiation in the region of ultra-violet and soft X-rays 
will be absorbed on the lunar surface and may cause there a destruction of a thin 
surface layer. It must be remembered that all the radiation which is responsible 
on the Earth for the heating and ionization of the outer atmosphere will there 
be absorbed in a layer probably less than one millimetre in thickness. Equilibrium 
between the resulting crystallographic destruction and the spontaneous re- 
crystallization of the material may occur only when a large proportion of fine 
powder has been formed. In addition, there is the possibility of escape from the 
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surface of certain constituents of the crystals. Oxygen, for example, could be 
released through the irradiation and the remaining material may not re-crystallize. 
Even if the same material had formed into crystalline particles at a similar distance 
from the Sun it is not necessary to suppose that those would be stable when later 
exposed on the lunar surface where the temperature reaches much higher values. 
The rates of such surface destruction required on the Moon to be of significance 
are only of the order of one kilometre in 10° years or 10~* centimetres per year. 
‘There may also be a comparable destruction of the surface by fast impinging gas 
molecules in a manner very similar to the destruction of cathodes of vacuum 
tubes by positive ion bombardment. Lastly, micro-meteorites could be held 
responsible not only for the supply of new dust but also for the generation of dust 
from existing solids. ‘hus there is no difficulty in supposing an adequate supply 
of dust to be present. Possibly the initial freeing of dust particles may be a 
restricting factor in the erosion process if the particles are at first more tightly 
packed than they are once they have been moved. 

The darker colour of the beds of sediment has to be explained. As mentioned 
earlier, the explanation has to be found in any case, whatever theory of the surface 
features was adopted, so long as erosion played a part. It is necessary to suppose 
that dust which has been on the surface for a certain length of time becomes dark ; 
this might be merely due to its mixing with fresh meteoric material. But a 
more complicated behaviour is required. Even small craters in the maria show 
a lighter colour and it must therefore in any case be supposed that the dark colour 
is confined to a thin surface layer. Unless the colour of recent meteoric dust is 
different from the older variety, one has to suppose that some chemical action 
takes place which alters the colour of dust under the surface back to the lighter 
shade. Again the required rates are very low. 

Another possibility would be that the darker colour is produced by the action 
of the solar X-rays on material that has been on the surface for a comparatively 
long time, whilst the denuded highlands keep presenting material that has until 
recently been protected. Such radiation-induced coloration is generally lost 
by heating, and this would explain why the fine powder that has been involved 
in an explosion is again turned to the lighter shade. 

9. Comparison of highland craters with those placed in maria.—Vhe comparison 
of the heights of the two “recent” craters, Copernicus and ‘Tycho, has been 
mentioned, ‘lhe much smaller height of the rim of Copernicus may be attributed 
to the fact that this crater was formed entirely in dust, and that dust may behave 
very differently from more compacted or rocky material in the explosion. There 
is also a very striking difference in the appearance of the rays of those two craters. 
‘Tycho's rays are very long and straight, whilst those of Copernicus are much 
shorter and fuzzy, and a much larger area near the crater has been covered with 
ray material. Again this may be an indication of the difference of the mechanical 
properties of the substance composing these craters.* (Plate 10.) 

A detailed survey of the smaller ray craters would be valuable, in order to 
establish whether the relations between diameter, depth and height of rim are 
consistently different in the two types of ground. Restricting attention to ray 
craters will assure that the results are not confused by an unknown amount of 
erosion, 


* Lenham (1955) has noted the consistently different relation between the size of crater 
and the length of its rays in the two types of ground for many other ray craters. 
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10. The ‘tidal’ bulge.—_lf no large-scale melting of the Moon has to be 
postulated, then the arguments concerning its “fossil tidal bulge” no longer 
apply. The triaxial shape of the Moon appropriate to the equilibrium shape 
at a closer range to the Earth than the present has been used as an indication of 
its history; but if the Moon has always been as cold as it is now then there is no 
need to suppose that it has ever been of a shape satisfying the hydrostatic equation. 
If the long-term stiffness and strength of the material is adequate to have supported 
the present departure from hydrostatic equilibrium for some thousand million 
years, then it can be supposed that it could always stand such a departure. Only 
when the surface was interpreted as showing large-scale lava flows it had to be 
supposed that the equilibrium shape was possessed when the lava solidified, and 
that the present disequilibrium was an indication of the change of the Moon's 
orbit that had occurred since then. 

If the Moon was formed by the collection of solid pieces, some of substantial 
size, then it must be expected to possess departures from hydrostatic equilibrium 
of the greatest amount that the material allows, and therefore the size of the 
excess tidal bulge is no more than an indication of the present material properties. 
Bodily tidal friction would again have to be invoked to stop the Moon's spin and 
oscillation relative to the Earth. It is clear that this would leave it rotateng with 
whatever excess bulge it possessed facing the Earth. No indication of past 
history is then contained in the present dynamical situation other than that enough 
time has elapsed for the tides to act in that way. A knowledge of the internal 
friction of lunar material is required to estimate that time. 

11. Conclusion.—Vhe present views are incomplete in the sense that many 
processes that may be concerned require further investigation. But the principal 
aim has been to show that there is no real requirement for the hypothesis of lava 
flow and to indicate the processes that may be expected to be occurring. If some 
of those processes are not readily susceptible to theoretical or observational 
investigation, this provides no argument for leaving them out of consideration, 
It would be extremely difficult to investigate the details of any one of the terrestrial 
erosion processes in a theoretical manner if it had not been seen in fine detail ; 
but not nearly so difficult, once the conditions on the planet are known, to suggest 
major agencies for the erosion process, 

The views are also incomplete in the sense that there are many features that 
have been reported on the lunar surface for which still no explanation has been 
offered. But they are not the common, widespread features. ‘There is no doubt 
that much fine detail must remain unexplained for much longer. One must 
expect that of the vast amount of fine detail that can be seen only the commonly 
recurring features will fit into a simple theory; that many of the rare features 
will reflect events of a degree of improbability that puts them well outside the 
useful range of speculation. ‘lhere are chance effects of grazing angles of incidence 
of meteorites, or of tight clustering of meteorites resulting from a large piece 
broken up by a close passage to the Earth, which may have occurred a few times, 
but not often enough to establish a recognizable class of features. ‘The apparent 
inexplicability of such rare markings should not be used an an observational 
test of a theory. 


Royal Greenwich Observatory, 
Hurstmonceux, Sussex i 
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THE EAST-WEST ASYMMETRY OF SOLAR FLARES 
AND THEIR RADIO EMISSION 
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Summary 


The distribution in longitude from central meridian of flares with 
associated radio bursts at A= 4°'1m during 1947-50 inclusive is analysed 
in relation to high geomagnetic activity. It is concluded that the asymmetry 
in the distribution, with greater radio burst emission from flares East of 
central meridian, appears to be a general flare characteristic which may be 
attributed to absorption and refraction in the solar atmosphere above the 
flare. The asymmetry is emphasized in flare regions associated with the 
occurrence of high geomagnetic activity; it is possible that at least part of 
the asymmetry, and particularly a reduction in radio emission which appears 
near central meridian, may be due to the early stages of corpuscular stream 
emission. 

It is suggested that an asymmetry in the distribution of numbers of 
flares is similarly attributable to Ha absorption in an asymmetrical structure 
of the solar atmosphere above the flare. 


1. Introduction.—In an analysis of the bursts of solar radio emission at 
A=4 1m during part of 1946-7, Hey, Parsons and Phillips (1) found that 
radio bursts appeared to be more often associated with flares on the eastern half 
of the visible solar disk than on the western half. It was tentatively suggested 
that the asymmetry might be an absorption effect in solar corpuscular streams 
emitted from the flare-active regions; owing to the rotation of the Sun, the 
envelopes of such streams are curved and any absorption effects consequently 
would be asymmetrical. 

If the above supposition is correct it seems probable that a correlation should 
exist between the asymmetry and geomagnetic activity, which might be taken 
as an index of the arrival in the Earth’s atmosphere of solar corpuscular streams. 
The relations between geomagnetic activity, solar flares, and radio bursts at 
A=4 1m are here analysed over the years 1947-50 inclusive, and possible 
explanations are discussed. Evidence for asymmetry in the number of flares 
observed visually in Hx is also considered. 

2. The observation of vadio bursts at A=4:1m.—The receiving aerial 
was a half-wave dipole with reflector at a height A 2 above the ground. The 
beam was maintained on the azimuth of the Sun by automatic rotation of the 
receiver cabin on which the aerial was supported. Owing to the effect of ground 
reflection, the power received from solar radio emission varies with the elevation 
of the Sun. A calibrated radio receiver with stabilized power supply was used 
to record the output, and the radio power flux at the aerial could be determined 
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after making the necessary correction for the elevation of the Sun. With simple 
apparatus of this kind it is only possible to record radiation above a certain 
minimum level of intensity. For convenience in analysis, a classification in 
scale numbers was used as follows: 
Radio power flux in units of 
Seale number 10° watts m (c/s)~' 
for horizontal polarization 
2-10 
10-50 
50-150 
3 “150 
‘The scale number o refers either to the absence of bursts or to intensities 
below 2x10 ** Wm *(cs)'!, which level corresponds to about 10 times the 
intensity of the quiet Sun. Intensities below this level could not be measured 
with the apparatus, and at low elevations there was uncertainty in estimating 
intensities with scale number |. The analysis was also restricted to bursts of 
duration longer than | minute, and intensity exceeding 50 per cent of the 
prevailing mean level. A radio burst was arbitrarily classified as associated with 
a flare if it occurred withir the flare period extended by 30 minutes before the 
first observation of the flare to 30 minutes after the last observation. 


FLARES 2 AND 3 


FLARES! 


1.5 2.0 


bic. 1.--Dependence of radio burst intensity at Aw m on flare importance. 
Ordinates : N= percentage of flares with radio bursts of intensity ~ 1, 
Abscissae logy, 1, where I= radio burst intensity in units of watts m~* (c/s) 
for horizontal polarization, 

The characteristics of the radio bursts at A= 4:1 m associated with flares 
have been described elsewhere (1, 2), where it is shown that although radio 
bursts may occur in the absence of flares, a large proportion are correlated with 
the occurrence of flares. ‘The higher the flare importance the greater the chance 
of an associated radio burst. ‘The relationship between flare importance and 
radio burst intensities is illustrated in Fig. 1. 

The E-W asymmetry across the solar disk has been examined in terms of 
the number of radio bursts with intensity scale number »>o, which occur in 
association with solar flares. The preponderance of associations between bursts 
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and flares on the eastern half of the Sun is demonstrated in Fig. 2 for the years 
1947-50, with additional confirmatory evidence provided by observations during 
part of 1946 and 1951. ‘The proportion of bursts with flares for the years 1947-50 
is 32°1 per cent East as compared with 28-2 per cent West. ‘The radio asymmetry 
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Fic. 2.--Distribution of proportion of flares with radio bursts at A= m, 
Ordinates: proportion of flares with radio bursts. 
Abscusae: solar longitude from central meridian. 
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cannot be attributed to a chance excess of high-intensity flares East since the 
percentage of flares of importance 2 and 3 is 17-3 East as compared with 17-4 
West. ‘The statistical significance of the asymmetry has increased each year, 
although with a total of over 2000 flares the chance probability of an E-W 
asymmetry of the observed magnitude is about 5 per cent. Consequently there 
is difficulty in sub-dividing the observations for analysis. Nevertheless, there is 
a strong probability that the asymmetry is real, and this will be reinforced if 
relationships are found between the asymmetry and other aspects of solar 
activity. 

3. Relation between the E-W radio asymmetry and geomagnetic activity.—It is 
generally accepted that most geomagnetic activity arises from solar corpuscular 
streams entering the terrestrial upper atmosphere. Even if the origin of the 
E-W asymmetry may not be attributed to absorption in such streams it is 
of interest to examine how the asymmetry is influenced by the solar regions 
giving rise to geomagnetic activity. Except near the minimum phase of the 
solar cycle, when recurrent magnetic storms may occur due to M regions, 
geomagnetic activity is associated with active sunspot regions. Newton (3) has 
shown that the regions where flares occur most frequently are the most likely 
to produce geomagnetic activity. ‘The greatest probability of high activity, 
indicated by high values of the magnetic character figure C’, occurs one or two days 
after the central meridian passage of these regions on the solar disk. ‘This lag is 
determined by the time of travel of the main corpuscular stream from the Sun 
to the Earth. 

It was accordingly decided to analyse the proportion of flares with radio 
bursts EF and W respectively from eight days before to four days after the 
occurrence of high values of daily magnetic character figure C. About eight days 
preceding high values of C a preponderance of flare-active regions may be 
expected near the E limb; and about four days after high values these regions 
will have moved over to the W limb. ‘The average value of C during 1947-50 
inclusive is approximately 0-7, and high values were arbitrarily chosen as those 
with C par, 

The proportions of flares with radio bursts E and W respectively from 
eight days before to four days after ( >1-1 are compared in Fig. 3. ‘These 
diagrams show at once that a relationship exists between the East and West 
radio emission from flares, with the eastern radio effects predominating on the 
average. ‘The maximum eastern radio burst activity occurs between two and 
eight days preceding high values of C. ‘This suggests that the eastern regions 
where the corpuscular radiation may then be supposed to originate, produce an 
enhanced proportion of radio bursts. As the Sun rotates, this radio burst activity 
subsequently diminishes on the East and rises on the West, but does not attain 
as high a level as it did on the East. It is noticeable that when these active flare 
regions are on the eastern half of the disk the radio burst activity of flares on the 
West is at a minimum. It is not possible to explain this in terms of absorption 
in corpuscular streams from the eastern region. The impression is gained that 
the radio asymmetry is a general characteristic of all flare regions. 

As Newton (3) has shown, geomagnetic activity can be most clearly associated 
with regions of exceptional flare activity, especially those with high-intensity 
flares; and as Fig. 1 indicates that the higher the flare importance the greater 
the chance of a radio burst, it is understandable that the regions which are most 
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active in producing high-velocity streams which reach the Earth also predominate 
in radio bursts. However, the general trend shown in Fig. 3 is similar when 
flares of importance 2 and 3 are excluded, so that the correlation of high 
geomagnetic activity with high radio burst activity is not merely a function of 
flare importance. The selection of flare regions producing geomagnetic activity 
makes it possible to trace their radio effects across the disk as the Sun rotates. 
Their progress will now be determined in more detail by examining the 
distribution in solar longitude. 
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Fic. 3.-—Proportion of flares with radio bursts, 1947-50, A~ 4:1 m, on days before and after 
C211. 
Ordinates : Fig. 4 A: proportion of flares with radio bursts, 
Fig. 3B: ratio of proportions, East/West. 
Abscissae : days before (—) or after (+) occurrence of C 211 


4- The relation between geomagnetic activity and the E-W distribution of flares 
and associated radio bursts.—When the distribution of the proportion of flares 
with radio bursts is plotted across the Sun in relation to C » 1-1, as shown in 
Fig. 4, it is surprising to find that, instead of a peak in radio burst activity moving 
steadily across the Sun from East to West, the distribution retains some similarity 
in form throughout. There is a marked peak near 20° E which is particularly 
enhanced a few days before magnetic activity is high. A less well-marked peak 
appears on the W side following high magnetic activity. ‘There is, however, 
no occurrence of a peak near central meridian. It is thus evident that the radio 
burst activity of these regions associated with high values of C varies in such 
a way that the greatest activity is produced in the East, then there is a reduction 
of radio burst activity near central meridian followed by a partial recovery of 
activity West. The features of similarity in all the distributions of Fig. 4 support 
the idea that flares generally tend to behave in this way. If the distributions are 
each divided by the mean for eight days before to four days after C 2 1-1 it becomes 
at once apparent that the distributions can be represented as the product of the 
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Fi, 4.—Distributions of proportions of flares with radio bursts, 1947-50, A= 4.1 m on days 
before (—) and after (+) occurrence of C > 1-1. 
(Averages over 40° intervals are plotted each 10°.) 
Ordinates : proportions of flares with radio bursts. 
Abscissae : solar longitude from central meridian. 
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mean asymmetrical distribution and a wave of high radio burst activity moving 
across the Sun. The selection of flares associated with high values of C, by 
increasing the proportions of bursts at certain longitudes, helps to reveal more 
clearly the influence of the asymmetrical distribution. The most notable 
difference in the mean distribution associated with high values of C, as compared 
with that for all flares irrespective of C, is the marked dip near central meridian. 

5. Discussion of the radio asymmetry.—The results so far have suggested that 
the asymmetry is a general characteristic of the radio bursts emitted by flares, 
and the most likely explanation appears to be that it is caused by absorption and 
refraction in the solar atmospheric structure above the flare, including corpuscular 
streams emitted from the region. It is also possible that in flares which are not 
followed by increased values of C streams may occur but with insufficient 
velocity to escape. If absorption in corpuscular streams does affect the radio 
emission it must in any case occur near the flare if it is assumed that the stream 
expands. For the radio absorption coefficient is proportional to N* where N is 
the electron density. If the corpuscular stream expands, say in a cone, then 
N is proportional to r * where r is the distance from the flare, and the absorption 
coefficient is thus proportional to r*. ‘The consequence of this is that the main 
radio absorption occurs near the origin of the stream where the electron density 
is high. If the electron density is sufficiently high for the refractive index to 
decrease appreciably, the absorption is even greater, since the absorption 
coefficient is inversely proportional to the refractive index. 

Whatever the cause of the asymmetry, the effect can be described in terms of 
an angular distribution of radiation from the flare. ‘here is a zone of maximum 
emission between 10° and 40° westward from the normal, corresponding to the 
peak observed when the flare regions are between 10° and 40° East of central 
meridian. If this zone is due to a deficiency of electrons with high electron 
density on each side, the latter would reinforce the radio emission inside the 
zone by refraction as well as reducing the radio emission outside by absorption 
and refraction. 

It must of course not be overlooked that the results are the average of a large 
number of flares from sunspot regions with heterogeneous individual character- 
istics. An average asymmetry in the structure of the solar atmosphere above 
these regions appears reasonable since sunspot groups whether bipolar or 
unipolar are themselves most often asymmetrical East-West formations. 

The order of “optical depth” + that would be needed to account for the 
observed asymmetry if it were assumed to be attributed to absorption may be 
determined, The ratio of intensities East (/,) and West (/,) is 


ly ly =exp(—r) 


7 = 2°3 [logig 

The distribution of radio intensities East and West is shown in Fig. 5. 
Considering only the part of the graphs corresponding to scale numbers > }, 
since the accuracy of the graph at lower intensities is open to doubt, it is seen 
that the intensities West are lower than those East by approximately log,, / = 0-2. 
This represents on the average a greater optical depth West by r-vo-s5. In the 
quiet Sun a ray at 4m wave-length can attain a greater optical depth than 
this in the corona. ‘The optical depth increases at lower heights as the electron 
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density increases, and in fact normally a ray cannot penetrate to the chromosphere. 
There does not appear to be any difficulty in supposing a difference in optical 
depths of the order of o-5 may occur due to asymmetry in the solar atmospheric 
structure above the flare. It is tempting to assume that part at least of the 
attenuation is associated with the early stages of ejection of an ionized stream 
from the region. ‘The reduction in radio bursts when flare-active regions are 
near central meridian lends support to this. 
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Fic. 5.-—-Intensities of radio bursts East and West. 
Ordinates ; N = percentage of flares with radio bursts of intensity >I. 
Abscissae : logy, 1, where radio burst intensity in units of watts m~*(c/s)~* 
for horizontal polarization, 


6. East-West distribution of flares in Ha,—Flares are normally observed in 


Ha light. During the investigation of the 4 m radio emissions it was noticed 
that often the distribution of flares seemed to have some resemblance to the 
radio distribution. When the distribution of all the flares here analysed in the 
years 1947-50 was plotted, an East-West asymmetry was noticed as shown in 
Fig. 6(a). As a certain amount of selection of data is involved (for example, 
if there is a strong sunspot emission which may mask a radio burst, then the 
flare is omitted from analysis unless a burst occurs which is clearly distinguishable), 
it was decided to test the East-West distribution for all flares listed in the I.A.U. 
Quarterly Bulletin on Solar Activity for the years 1947-50. ‘These observations 
are plotted in Fig. 6(6), which again shows the asymmetry. Link and Kleczek 
(4) and Behr and Siedentopf (5) had previously reported such an asymmetry 
in their analyses of flares from 1935-47 and 1935-50 respectively, so that our 
result was entirely in accordance with their conclusions. 

An analysis may be made to find, as in the radio bursts, how the asymmetry 
in the distribution of flares is influenced by its relation to high geomagnetic 
activity. As discussed earlier, the magnetic character figure tends to be high 
following central meridian passage of flare-active regions. Fig. 7 shows the 
percentage of occurrences of values of C 2 1°1 with respect to the day of central 
meridian passage of regions contributing flares to the analysis, each region 
being weighted by the number of flares. Conversely, this represents the 
expected distribution on the solar disk of solar flares which occur on a day when 
C211, assuming flares equally probable at all solar longitudes. Each day 
corresponds to a rotation of 13°-3 in solar longitude. ‘Thus N days before C > 1-1 
the expected distribution must be displaced to the East by N days = 13°-3N. 
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The reduction of flare visibility towards the solar limb must however be taken 
into account. Waldmeier (6) and Behr and Siedentopf (§) indicate that a 
factor a + bcos 6, where @ is angular distance from the centre and a, 6 are suitably 
chosen constants, is approximately correct. Since the results are here being 
analysed in order to determine departures from the average by choosing flares 
in relation to high values of C, the observed distribution for all the flares, as 
shown in Fig. 6(a), must be used as the visibility factor. 


60 40 40 


Fic. 6.-—Distribution of flares in Ha, 1947-50. 
(a) flares included in Aw 4:1 m analysis, (hb) all flares. 
Ordinates: number of flares. 
Abscissae : solar longitude from central meridian, 
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1G. 7.-—Percentage of occurrences of C 211 before and after flare-actrve regions pass central 
meridian, 1947~$°. 
Ordinates : percentage of occurrence of C 21-1 
Abscissae: day relative to C. M. P. of flare region. 
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The expected distributions of flares have been calculated by this method 
from eight days before to four days following the occurrence of C > 1-1, and these 
have been compared with observed distributions. A similarity between the 
radio distributions and the flare distributions was found to be evident, and 
this is illustrated by Fig. 8. This indicates that the East-West asymmetry is 
emphasized by selecting active regions responsible for high magnetic activity. 
A notable feature is also the reduction in the observed compared with the 
expected numbers of flares near central meridian, which is similar to the observed 
reduction in the proportion of radio bursts. 
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Fic, 8.—Ratio of observed/expected numbers of flares, 8 days before to 4 days after occurrence of 
CQ It, 1947-50. 
Ordinates ; ratio, observed/expected numbers of flares 
Abscissae : solar longitude from central meridian. 


7. Discussion of Ha flare asymmetry.—The asymmetry in flares strongly 
suggests that a similar explanation to that offered in the case of radio bursts may 
apply, namely that it is due to attenuation in the solar atmospheric structure in 
the vicinity of the flare, including in this the corpuscular streams emitted from 
the region. Unlike radio at metre wave-lengths, optical refraction cannot be 
important and the attenuation will be due to hydrogen absorption and will 
oceur in chromospheric regions. The average attenuation West as compared 
with East may be estimated by plotting the intensity distributions. ‘The intensity 
distributions may conveniently be derived from the lists of completely observed 
flares quoted by Link (7) for the more extensive period 1936 to 1950. As 
Ellison (8) has shown, the Ha line widths may be taken as a measure of flare 
intensities and may be approximately classified according to flare importance 
as follows: 


Flare class 1 2 3 
Ha iine width in A 2-4 4-6 6 


In this way, the graphs plotted in Fig. g showing the E and W relations 
between flare frequency and the line width have been obtained. The mean 
East-West difference in log,,/ is of the order of 0-o2. 

Hence 


This comparatively small differential absorption, of the order of 5 per cent, 
which is revealed by statistics may well pass unnoticed in normal individual 
flare observations, especially if it is at least partly due to stationary features of 
chromospheric structure. An absorption band on the blue wing of the Ha 


AE 
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emission lines has been observed by Ellison (9) and others. This is thought to 
be due to absorption in a corpuscular stream of hydrogen in the initial stages 
of expansion from the flare. It seems possible that reduction of observed flare 
numbers near central meridian associated with regions causing high geomagnetic 
activity may be connected with corpuscular stream absorption. 

8. Conclusions.—The above analysis has provided evidence that the intensities 
of both radio and Ha radiation from flares are greater on the eastern than on the 
western half of the solar disk. It is suggested that the radio asymmetry is caused 
by absorption and refraction in an asymmetrical E-W structure in the electron 
distribution in the solar atmosphere above the flare. The visual flare asymmetry 
may similarly be caused by hydrogen absorption closer to the flare. Assuming 
that absorption is responsible, the average greater optical depth West compared 


A 
0.4 0.6 0.6 
Fic. 9.—Ha line widths of flares East and West. 
Ordinates : logy, N where N-number of flares. 
Abscissae : logy, L where L = Ha line width in A, 


with East is of the order of 0-5 at the radio wave-length of A= 4:1 m and 0-05 
in Ha. It is believed that at least part of the absorption effect, particularly the 
reduction near central meridian which is emphasized in active regions responsible 
for high geomagnetic activity, may be associated with absorption in the initial 
stages of the expulsion of solar corpuscular streams. ‘The correlation found 
between high radio burst activity and high geomagnetic activity indicates a 
connection between radio and corpuscular emission from flares. 

Finally, it must be emphasized that the conclusions are based mainly on the 
analysis of data from the years 1947-50 inclusive. Although there appears 
strong evidence for accepting their significance, it is most desirable that more 
radio data should be analysed as they become available so as to establish with 
certainty the observed asymmetries as general solar characteristics. 

Ministry of Supply, 

Radar Research Establishment, 
Leigh Sinton Road, 
Malvern, Wores. : 
1955 July 10. 
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THE Ha EMISSION OF PROMINENCES 


J. T. Jefferies 
(Communicated by R. G. Giovanelli) 


(Received 1955 August 18)* 


Summary 


It is shown that Ha radiation from the solar disk is strongly reflected by 
prominences and is an important component of their radiation. 

An analysis of their observed Ha emission at the limb indicates a range of 
kinetic temperatures of about 10‘ to 2 « 10* deg. K and electron concentrations 
of about 10" to 5 x 10'® cm~* for stable prominences. 

Two alternative explanations are given for the double peaked profiles of 
Ha sometimes observed in solar prominences, depending on whether 
scattering is coherent or incoherent. 


1. Introduction.-Measurements of the central intensities and half-widths 
of the Ha radiation emitted by stable prominences on the Sun’s limb have 
been made by Conway (1) and by Ellison (2). In a later publication Conway (3) 
has interpreted some of her profile observations in terms of a theoretical 
expression for the emission from a model prominence and obtained kinetic 
temperatures in the range 1-1 x to = 10'deg. K. The absolute intensity 
measurements, however, require for their interpretation a knowledge of the 


excited state populations of hydrogen as a function of temperature and density, 
such as have been discussed recently by Jefferies and Giovanelli (4). On the 
basis of results obtained in (4) we present here an analysis of the observational 
results of (1) and (2) and deduce some of the physical properties of prominences 
consistent with the observational material. 

To analyse the data given by Conway (1) and Ellison (2), we shall compute 
the Ha emission from a model hydrogen prominence in the form of a slab of 
uniform kinetic temperature, electron concentration and thickness. ‘The slab 
is supposed to be perpendicular to the Sun’s surface, oriented so that its minimum 
thickness is in the line of sight and illuminated by chromospheric and photospheric 
radiation incident from a hemisphere the diametrical plane of which is at right 
angles to the plane of the prominence. The intensity of the Ha radiation incident 
on the prominence may be related to that at the centre of the disk by a limb- 
darkening law = $/;(1)[1 +3’], where is the intensity at an angle 
cos''y' to the normal to the Sun’s surface. ‘The present results are rather 
insensitive to departures from this law. ‘The radiation from this model 
prominence will consist of two parts, one the diffusely reflected radiation and 
the other the emission of the material itself. ‘These contributions depend on 
the degree of coherence in frequency of the scattered radiation. We shall consider 
here two cases such that the scattering is either completely or partially coherent ; 
in each case we shall obtain expressions for the self-emitted and diffusely reflected 
radiation and compare the computed emission profiles with observational results. 


* Received in original form 1955 March 29 
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2. The equation of transfer.—The monochromatic specific intensity [,(r7, ) 
of the radiation in a plane parallel slab such as our model prominence is given 
by the equation of transfer 

fr, 

where cos"' is the angle the radiation makes with the normal to the slab, 
r, is the optical thickness and 8, =/,/«, is the source function, j, and «, being 
respectively the monochromatic emission and absorption coefficients. For a 
medium which scatters coherently and isotropically, the source function may be 
written 

B,(r) + (1 (2) 
where «, is the true emission coefficient, J, is the total monochromatic 


intensity = | I,dw and A is a scattering parameter defined so that (1 —A) 
An 


is the fraction of absorbed radiation which is subsequently scattered. 
The specific intensity of the radiation emerging from the atmosphere 
follows on solution of (1) and is given, neglecting frequency subscripts, by 


I(o, = exp (—7,/4) + Ot, (3) 


7, being the total optical thickness of the atmosphere. 
To evaluate /, we substitute in (2) an approximate value of J obtained as 
the solution of Eddington’s approximation to the equation of transfer, 


If «/« and A are independent of 7, the solution of (4) is 


+ Aexp(V 3Ar) + Bexp(— V3Ar) (5) 


A and B being integration constants. Since the total intensities on each face 
of the slab are equal, it follows that B= A exp(V 3Ar,). 

The second boundary condition follows readily from the definitions of the 
total intensity J, given above, and of the net flux F = f[Judw. Assuming that, 
at the surface of the slab, the specific intensity of the outwardly directed radiation 
is independent of « and that the inwardly directed radiation, coming from the 
solar disk, follows a law of darkening of the form given above, it follows readily 
that 

J —anl'=2F (6) 
where = 0°678/;(1). 

Using the Eddington approximation = } dJ/dr, the integration constants A 
and B are easily found and the total intensity takes the form 


exp(— V 3Ar) +exp[ 
D 


| 


nl’ 
+ 3A(r — 7,)] + exp(— V Dr) | (7) 
where D= 1 +(1—2V/)/3) exp (— 


| Al 
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Substituting (7) into (2) and carrying out the integration in (3) it follows that 
the specific intensity of the emergent radiation in the direction u=1, i.e. at 
right angles to the plane of the prominence, is 


Ko, 1) = 5 FB (8) 
where B= \ 3) and 


1~A exp((8—1t)r,]—1 1—exp|—(8+1)r 


The term /(r,,u)exp(—r,/) appearing in (3) represents the radiation 
transmitted directly (i.e. not diffusely) through the prominence. For a 
prominence projecting beyond the limb this term is zero since there is no 
incident radiation in the line of sight. 

We shall be interested in the ratio R, of the intensity /,(o, 1) to the intensity /,, 
of the continuous spectrum at the centre of the disk just outside the Ha line. 
This ratio may be written 


Ry= -exp(— 11) +0°3397,F(B. 7) (9) 


where r, represents the contour of the Ha absorption line at the centre of the 
disk. The two terms on the right of (g) represent respectively the emission 
from the prominence itself and the diffusely reflected incident radiation. The 
function F(8,7,) differs by less than 5 per cent from the accurate expression 
obtained by Chandrasekhar (5) for the diffuse reflection and transmission of 
such a slab, at least over the range available for comparison, i.e. where 
Chandrasekhar’s X and Y functions have been tabulated. The function 
F(B,7,) for A=6 x 10°* is shown in Fig. 1. 
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Fic. 1.-—~The function F(B, for «107%. 
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2.1. Mixed coherent and non-coherent scattering.—According to Woolley and 
Stibbs (6) the redistribution of frequency on scattering results in a source function 
of the approximate form 


8,- +b), (10) 
where a and + are defined by 
b 
” 5, +5,’ §,+5,’ 
k and j referring respectively to the upper and lower states of the atom, and the 
quantities 4, and 4, being defined by 
Ay) 47, An 47, 
i<j i<k 


the A’s being spontaneous transition rates. 
The specific intensity /(0,) of the radiation emerging at an angle cos"! yu 
to the normal to the prominence is given by (3) where 3, is now given by (10). 
Expressions for the total intensities J, and J, may be obtained from the 
approximate equation, analogous to (4) 
1d*/ 
3 
where J, represents the central intensity; remaining frequency subscripts have 
been omitted. The solution of (11) with the boundary conditions used above 
follows readily. Since, at the line centre, (11) is equivalent to (4), thesolution 
for J, is the same as for the case of coherent scattering. 
Substituting values of J and J, into (3) we find 


Ko, 1) = + 


= J —(1—A)la/l + — (11) 


where 
(1 —A)(b+ax) {1 exp(—7,)—exp(— Bkr,) 
Aq 71) = dD, { q+i r= 
b(1 - 
q= V 3[{1—a(1 —A)}, y 
and D,=(1+ 48) +(1— §B)exp(— Bkr,), 


Dy=(1 + §Pk) + (1 — exp ( — Bkr,), 
Dy=(1+ §q) +(1~ 
In this equation the terms multiplying « «A represent the self-emitted component, 
those multiplying /’ and /,’ the diffusely reflected and transmitted component. 
The diffusely reflected radiation is by no means negligible across the line 
for either coherent or partially coherent scattering; indeed, it predominates 
over the self-emission of the prominence in many cases, and as a result consider- 
ably modifies the central intensity and half-width. In view of this it may be 
necessary to reconsider the interpretation of other prominence spectral lines 
taking into account the effects of diffuse reflection of chromospheric radiation. 
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3. The Ha intensity and contour.—The central intensity and contour of the 
Ha radiation emitted by a model prominence of given r,°—the optical depth 
at the line centre—may be computed, depending on the type of scattering 
considered, from either (g) or (12) if we know the values of the parameters and 
their frequency dependence. Expressions for the quantities « « and A are given 
in (4), equations (7.5) and (7.6); 7, is taken from Fig. 5 of the author’s paper (7) 
and is the mean of four sets of observations of the Ha contour at the centre of 
the disk. The value of A is almost constant for the various temperatures and 
electron concentrations used here and for simplicity is taken to be constant 
and equal to 6x 10%. The frequency dependence of +, is taken as the standard 


Doppler expression 
(= 
— 


where the mean atomic velocity o= \2k7/M. ‘Typical computed profiles, 
showing the magnitudes of the reflected components, are given in Figs. 2(a) 
and 2(b). ‘Table I gives the self-emitted and diffusely reflected components 
of the intensity at the centre of Ho for a series of values of 7," for each of the 
temperatures and electron concentrations considered. ‘The profiles of the 
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Fics, 2 (a) and 2 (b).—Ha contours of model prominences for values of Br" shown in the 
top right of each diagram. The diffusely scattered component is shown as a broken curve. The 
figure relates to a model with T=10* deg. K, Ng~@1o** cm™ and with low optical thickness 
in the Lyman continuum.. Fig, 2 (a) is for the coherent and 2 (b) for the partially coherent case 
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emergent radiation may be obtained from these values using the above frequency 
dependence of 7,° to find 7,. 


Taste | 


Relative Contributions of the Self Emitted and Diffusely Reflected Radiation to 
the Ha Intensity* 


T= T=1'5 x 
tion Dt (Pr) (Br) (Brite >t 
4 4°57 6°14 12°! 10°2 15°5 7°25 17°2 
2 479 4°85 9°61 B14 12°3 5°75 13°6 
o5 § 25 2°78 2°35 3°54 166 3°94 
2°93 0°38 0°32 0°23 0°53 
oor oro! 0°03 0°03 0°04 0°04 


* The self-eritted component is given in columns 3 to 8; the diffusely reflected component 
shown in column 2 is constant owing to the assumed constancy of A. Results are given for each 
of the two limiting cases (87)z-€ 1 and (Br)z,.> 1 for T=10* deg. K. The units of intensity are 
such that the continuum near Ha at the centre of the solar disk equals 100. 

As shown in (4), «/« depends on the opacity of the slab to Lyman continuous 
radiation. As a general treatment taking this into account seems unnecessarily 
complex, we have computed the radiation characteristics for the two limiting 
cases obtained by assuming the models to be optically thick or optically thin 
in L,. From known expressions for this optical thickness we can estimate where 
the transition region lies between these limiting cases and, from the results in 
the limiting cases, estimate the radiation characteristics for the transition region. 
This complication only arises for the models with electron temperature 
T =10'deg.K. For the other temperature considered, = 1-5 x deg. K. 
the optical thickness in L, is always small in the range of H« optical thicknesses 
used. 

4. Comparison with observation.—As the observational results of Conway (1) 
and those of Ellison (2) are rather different in emphasis, and as we wish to consider 
some of the latter in detail, separate comparisons of these observations with the 
computed curves have been made. 

Figs. 3(a) and 3(4) show for coherent and partially coherent scattering 
respectively a comparison of Conway's observational points with the computed 
curves of half-width against central intensity found by taking a series of values 
of 7,° for each value of T and N,. On the whole, this comparison indicates, 
for stable prominences, a temperature of about 10* to 1°5 x 1odeg. K and an 
electron concentration of about 10” to 5 x 10” cm *. 

The information is insufficient to establish very definitely the values of 
temperature and electron concentration. ‘There is an indication that a model 
with lower T and N, may also fit the observations quite well, while, for the 
partially coherent case at least, a higher temperature model would be required 
to fit some of the lower intensity observations. Considerations of the physical 
thicknesses of the models, to be made later, will help to place limits on the values 
of N, and T. 

Ellison's measurements were made on a small number of prominences ; for 
each one he recorded observations at a number of heights above the solar limb. 
These results are compared with the theoretical curves in Figs. 4(a@) and 4 (6). 
The notation used there is the same as in (2), but points corresponding to 
double-peaked or flat profiles are shown with a subscript F for future reference. 
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The extent to which any one set of observational points follows the trend of the 
computed curves gives an idea of the uniformity of N, and T at various heights 
in a prominence. There is some indication of such a uniformity for some 


prominences, but much more extensive observations would be required to 
confirm this. 
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Fics. 3(a) and 3 (b).—Comparison of computed central intensity~half-width curves with 
Conway's observations. The broken parts of the curves refer to the region of transition between 
low and high optical thickness in the Lyman continuum. Fig. 3 (a) refers to the coherent and 
3(b) to the partially coherent case. 
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For the partially coherent case shown in Fig. 4(b) a higher temperature 
model would be required to fit some of the observations. For T = 2:0 x 10* deg. K, 
the limiting half-width is 0-72 A and the general shapes of the curves suggest 
that, for some prominences, temperatures may be as high as this, electron 
concentrations still being of the order of 10" to 5 x 10cm *. 
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Fics. 4 (a) and 4 (b).—-Comparison of computed central intensity-half-width curves with 
Ellison's observations. The heavy parts of the curves refer to computed contours with flat-topped 
or double-peaked profiles. The letter F next to an observational point indicates that tus 


observation showed a flat or doubled profile. Fig. 4(a) refers to the coherent, 4(b) to the 
partially coherent case. 
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Although the ranges of T and N, found above seem to give agreement with 
observation, there is another parameter, the thickness, whose value must be 
considered. Each point on the curves corresponds to a certain optical thickness 
in Ha and so to some physical thickness of the model. Unless the thicknesses 
which correspond to the bulk of the observations are of the order observed for 
prominences, the models will be unsatisfactory. A reasonable range of 
thicknesses may be based on the observations of M and Mme D’Azambuja (8) 
which show that about go per cent of stable prominences have thicknesses 
between 5 = 10° and 8x 10%km as measured on the Sun's disk. This range 
is rather narrow for a consideration of measurements on the limb since, owing 
to the filamentary structure of prominences, some observations will be made 
through quite small thicknesses. On the other hand, observations will not in 
general be made at right angles to the plane of the prominence and some allowance 
for this should be made. We shall adopt a thickness range of 2 x 10° to 2 x 10¢km. 
The observations indicate that the Ha lines from a majority of prominences have 
half-widths in the range 0-80 to 1-00 A. If our models are to be satisfactory, 
those with thicknesses in the range 2 x 10° to 2 x 10 km should give half-widths 
about o-80 to 1-00 A. Reference to Fig. 5(a) shows that in this respect the 
range of N, and T seems to meet the requirements. ‘The general trend of the 
curves indicates that a lower T would require a higher N, to fit the observations ; 
however, such a model would not fit the results of Figs. 3(a) and 4(a). 

If the scattering is of the partially coherent type used here, Fig. 5(b) 
suggests that an electron concentration of 10cm * would be too low to give 
agreement with observation unless the temperature is about 2 = 10'deg. K or 
more. ‘This would not be inconsistent with the results shown in Figs. 3 (+) 
and 4()). 

In summary, if the atomic scattering is coherent, the observational! results 
of the Ha intensities and half-widths can only be explained by kinetic temperatures 
in the range about 10* to 1°5 x 10 deg. K and electron concentrations about 10'° 
to 5 x 10'°cm”*, the lower values of N, being probably associated with higher 7, 
and vice versa. For the partially coherent type of scattering adopted, the 
temperature range is about 10* to 2 10'deg. K, the electron concentration 
again being in the range about 10'’ to 5x 10cm *; the lower values of \, 
are, however, consistent only with the higher values of 7. 

5. Flat and double-peaked profiles.—-Ellison (2) describes a number of 
Ha prominence profiles which are flat or double-peaked. He suggests an 
explanation of these in terms of a prominence model consisting of a core at 
about 20000 deg. K surrounded by a layer at 1o00odeg. K, pointing out that 
such a model could give rise to the observed profiles. While this is so, it seems 
more likely on physical grounds that any temperature gradient would be in the 
reverse direction, in which case no doubling would occur. 

Alternative explanations arise from the present analysis. If the scattering 
is coherent, it is seen from (g) that, while the term representing the prominence 
self-emission decreases away from the line centre, the reflection term r,F(8,7,) 
may not. Depending on the relative magnitudes of the emitted and reflected 
radiation, there results a normal, flat-topped or double-peaked profile as shown 
in Fig. 2(a). 

For the mixed coherent and non-coherent scattering considered here, 
double-peaked profiles may also appear, as illustrated in Fig. 2(b), but for a 
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quite different reason. Radiation in the wings comes, on the average, from 
greater depths than in the centre of the line, the relative emitted intensities 
being proportional to the total intensities at the appropriate average depths. 
However, disregarding incident radiation, the total intensity increases with 
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Fics. 5 (a) and 5 (b).—Computed curves of half-width of the emergent radiation against 
thickness of the model. The broken parts of the curves, as in Figs. 3 and 4, refer to the region 
of transition between low and high optical depths in the Lyman continuum. Fig. 5 (a) refers 
to the coherent, and 5 (b) to the partially coherent case. 
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depth at a rate which decreases away from the line centre. Non-coherent 
scattering causes some of the radiation absorbed near the line centre to be 
re-emitted in the wings, thus enhancing the total wing intensities and, as a 
result, the emitted intensity there may exceed that near the centre and a 
double-peaked profile result. 

It follows then that for either scattering mechanism, double-peaked profiles 
will result if the atmosphere is sufficiently thick. 

In Figs. 4(a) and 4 (6) the subscript “ F”’ indicates the flat or doubled profiles 
mentioned by Ellison, and the region over which the computed curves show 
the same behaviour is indicated by a heavier line. The agreement suggests 
that one of these explanations accounts for at least part of the phenomenon. 

6. Limb and disk intensities.—Further evidence of the importance of diffuse 
reflection is obtained by considering the specific intensities of a prominence 
when observed at the limb and en the disk of the Sun. For simplicity we confine 
attention to an optically thick prominence; the conclusions, however, are not 
essentially altered by this restriction, nor, since we shall deal only with the line 
centre, is it dependent on the type of scattering considered, i.e. coherent or 
partially coherent. 

The specific intensity, at the centre of Ha, of the radiation emerging at an 
angle cos"! to the normal to a thick model prominence is easily found to be 
given by 

1—A (1 —A) 

We shall consider two extreme cases such that (i) the reflected component is 
negligible, and (ii) the self-emitted component is negligible. 

In case (i) it is easily seen from (10) that, when A=6 10°4, 

K(o,1) 

I(o,0)~ 21+) 
and so the specific intensity of a prominence observed at the limb («4 = 1) is over 
twice as great as when observed on the disk (ju =o). 

In case (ii) it follows simply that, 

Ko,1) 

so that the specific intensity for a limb observation is slightly less than that for 
a disk observation. 

From observation, Ellison (2) found that the Ha limb and disk intensities of 
an individual prominence are much the same, from which it follows that diffuse 
reflection plays a considerable part in the Ha emission of prominences. 

7. Conclusions.—-Observational values of intensities and half-widths of the 
Ha emission of stable prominences have been analysed in terms of simple 
prominence models. It has been shown that agreement between observation 
and theory is obtained for models with thicknesses of the order observed and 
with kinetic temperatures in the range 10‘ deg. K to 2 x 10 deg. K and electron 
concentrations between 10cm™* and 5x10'cm*. The theoretical results 
have been found to be comparatively insensitive to the assumption of either 
fully or partially coherent scattering and the observational data are inadequate 
to decide between them, although on theoretical grounds the partially coherent 
mechanism is preferable. 


(11) 
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It has been shown that diffuse reflection of Ha disk radiation by prominences 
constitutes a considerable part of their total emission and is a factor in accounting 
for the observed equality of limb and disk intensities of an individual prominence. 

The work described in this paper was carried out as part of the programme of 
the Division of Physics of the Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research 
Organization, Australia. 
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A STUDY OF THE OUTER CORONA FROM A HIGH ALTITUDE 
AIRCRAFT AT THE ECLIPSE OF 1954 JUNE 30 


I. OBSERVATIONAL DATA 


D. BE. Blackwell 


(Received 1955 October 21) 


Summary 


The eclipse of 1954 June 30 was successfully observed from an open 
aircraft at an altitude of 30 000 ft in excellent sky conditions. Absolute 
values of the coronal brightness to a distance of 13°°5 from the Sun and the 
coronal polarization to a distance of 5° are given, together with the sky 
brightness and polarization and their variation with altitude, ‘The importance 
of the sky polarization is discussed. ‘The data are related to those for the 
zodiacal light. 


1. Introduction..—A fundamental problem in solar physics is the measurement 
of the brightness and polarization of the solar corona at wave-lengths in the visible 
spectrum, and the deduction of its electron density as a function of distance from 
the Sun. Many such measurements have so far been made during total eclipses 
of the Sun and the results up to 1945 have been surveyed by van de Hulst (1). 


Van de Hulst has used Baumbach’s compilation of optical measurements (2), 
and some other material, for the derivation of a model solar corona for the 
equatorial and polar regions at sunspot minimum and maximum. Apart from 
some inconsistency in the polarization data, which we shall discuss later, this 
model for the minimum corona is probably reliable out to a distance of 3R from 
the solar centre. Very few reliable measurements have been made beyond 
4R_, but outstanding among these are the fine measurements of Michard et al. 
(3) at the eclipse of 1952 February 25 at Khartoum. ‘These authors give reason- 
ably reliable measures of brightness to 28R_, and polarization and electron density 
data to 10R-,. Intensity and polarization measurements between 20R.. and 
60R-, have been made by Rense et al. from a high altitude aircraft (4). ‘The 
significance of these measures is discussed later in this paper. 

There are two clear reasons why it is difficult to make reliable observations 
beyond about 4R~ from the Sun. ‘The first, which is fundamental, is that if 
observations are made from the ground the sky brightness at eclipse is unlikely 
to fall below 8 x 10° times the average brightness of the solar disk.* Allent (§) 
at the 1940 eclipse recorded values of 18 x 10°" and 12 x 10 "in the photographic 
blue and red respectively, while Michard (loc. cit.) recorded a value of 7:9 x 10 
at an effective wave-length of 6400 Ain 1952. If we take the average sky brightness 
to be 18x 10°", then van de Hulst’s model shows that the coronal brightness 
at the equator becomes equal to this at a distance of only 40R>. While it is 


* Baumbach, Allen and Roach use as a unit the brightness of the centre of the solar disk, but 


van de Hulst and Michard use the average brightness. In this paper we use the average brightnes» 


t It is important to notice that these observations were made with the Sun at an altitude of 26° only. 
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true that it should be possible to make measurements to within 1 per cent of the 
sky background, it is likely that local variations of sky brightness at the average 
eclipse will preclude measurement to less than 10 per cent of the sky brightness. 
Unless conditions are exceptionally good we cannot expect to make measurements 
of total brightness to distances greater than 10R,. This difficulty can be 
surmounted only by making the observations at long wave-lengths or at high 
altitude. 

The second difficulty, that of light scattering in the camera, is not fundamental 
and is easily overcome. But if careful attention is not paid to this point entirely 
spurious results may easily be obtained for distances beyond 4Ro, even under 
the best atmospheric conditions. 

2. Use of aircraft.—The observations should be made in an open aircraft, 
and not through an aircraft window. If they are made through an ordinary 
window it is very likely that the extra light scattering at the window will entirely 
vitiate the advantage of high altitude observations, and if a special window is 
fitted there is danger of frosting at high altitude. In making the observations 
now being described it was found most convenient to fold the aircraft door back 
and to mount the camera in the open doorway in such a way that it could be 
guided in altitude and azimuth. ‘The aircraft used was a special Lincoln capable 
of flying to an altitude of 43000ft. Physiological difficulties made it inadvisable 
to attempt observations from this height, and a height of 30000 ft was chosen to 
give the best compromise between sky darkening on the one hand, and aircraft 
stability and observer alertness on the other hand. At this height the atmospheric 
pressure is about 23¢m of mercury and it was hoped that the reduction in sky 
brightness would be by at least a factor of x 3. 

3. Summary of eclipse data.—'The eclipse was observed from an altitude of 
30 000 ft from the approximate position : 


latitude = 61° N 
longitude 1° 34°6W 


with the Sun practically on the meridian at an altitude of 52°. In this position 
the position angle of the normal to the ecliptic at the Sun was +3°7. The 
position angle of the solar axis was — 3°°4. 

At the time of observation the aircraft was not laying a vapour trail and the 
sky was clear with no trace of cirrus cloud. There was dense cloud perhaps 
10 000 ft below the aircraft. 

A multi-lens camera, giving eight separate images on one photographic 
plate, was used. One photograph only was taken on an Ilford HP3 plate with 
an exposure time of 1min. The exposure was begun 30sec after the beginning 
of totality so that the sky background should be as dark as possible. The plate 
is clean and appears to be uniformly developed. 

4. Camera design.—The camera had been designed to be as free as possible 
from scattered light so that full advantage could be taken of the reduced sky 
brightness at high altitude. It has eight simple plano-convex lenses, each of focal 
length 40-4 cm, which form eight separate images of the corona on a 12 inch square 
photographic plate. The lenses were made from Chance OY1 filter glass. 
The spherical aberration and coma of a simple lens is no disadvantage because 
the problem under examination requires no critical opucal definiuon and because 
in any Cuse it is usually not possible to guide by hand trom an aircraft for a period 
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of one minute with an error of less than 10’. ‘The use of a simple filter lens instead 
of a doublet with a separate filter also reduces spurious effects due to surface 
scattering and internal reflections. 

Four of thie lenses are used for the direct measurement of the intensity of the 
corona, and four for the measurement of polarization. ‘Those for direct measure- 
ment are covered by different sized diaphragms, giving relative apertures of 
fi9, f/20, f/ 49, f/130. The three smallest lenses have total fields of 14° x 14°, 
and the largest has a field of 14° x 28° with the longer dimension orientated 
approximately along the ecliptic. 

The four lenses for the measurement of polarization form images through four 
pieces of Polaroid mounted about 2cm in front of the photographic plate. The 
lenses are in two pairs with apertures f/g and / 20, and each pair of Polaroids 1s 
arranged with axes parallel and perpendicular to the ecliptic. 

An important part of the scattering in an eclipse camera is caused by reflection 
of the bright image of the inner corona from the pho*ographic plate on to the lens, 
each surface of which then reflects the light back on to the plate. ‘The effect 
has been reduced in this camera by blooming the surfaces of each simple lens and 
by obstructing the central parts of each image with velvet-faced occulting disks. 
When a wide angle camera is used at ground level most of the plate illumination 
is from the sky and the effect of a central stop is not great. ‘Thus, if the sky 
brightness is 18 x 10° B,, and the camera field is 22°, the flux on the plate is 
reduced by a factor of only 1-4 by astop of diameter 4k. Butif the sky brightness 
is diminished to 1-8 x 10°” B_., the flux on the plate is reduced by a factor of 5-0 
by the same size of stop. It is particularly important that occulting disks of this 
kind are placed in front of the Polaroid screens because the screens reflect 
specularly and any uneveness in the surface produces a very uneven scattering 
pattern on the plate. Occulting disks used with the direct intensity images have 
diameters 4, 34, 3 and 2R-,, and those used with the polarization images have 
diameters 4 and 3R-,. ‘To reduce further the scattering from this cause the 
lenses were stopped down to their correct sizes by blackened diaphragms behind 
as well as in front, so that a minimum area of glass is exposed to the photographic 
plate. The optical arrangement of one of the eight sections of the camera is 
shown in Fig. 1. 


Fic. 1.--Optical arrangement of one section of eclipse camera showing occulting stops A and Bi, 
Polaroid screen C and photographic plate D., 


In this camera the extra precaution is taken of eliminating images produced 
by secondary reflections in the lenses with little stops about 6cm behind each 
lens. Scattering at the camera walls is reduced by a succession of diaphragms, 
and the whole coated with a dead matt black paint. Appropriate lens hoods 
prevent the intrusion of too much extraneous light. 


—— 
| 
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‘he camera shutter consists of a large plate dropped in front of all eight lenses. 

It will be clear that it is of the utmost importance te keep the camera lenses 
free of condensation. It was decided*® not to attempt to heat the lenses, but to 
keep the air near them as dry as possible with large quantities of silica gel and to be 
careful not to descend from height into warm air before using the camera. ‘These 
precautions proved adequate and there was no condensation. 

5. Camera tests.—The arrangement used to test the camera for scattered 
light is shown in Fig. 2. Light from a 250 watt Pointoiite lamp is focussed by the 
lens A on to the screen S, which contains a 6mm aperture. ‘The aperture in 5 


A 6 


hic. 2.--Optical arrangement for testing eclipse camera for scattered light. 


is then focussed on to one of the camera lenses C by the lens B, about 5m in 
diameter, which is sealed into one wall of a room about 8 metres long. ‘The 
camera lens forms an image of the aperture in 5 on the central stop, this image 
subtending an angle of about }°. With this arrangement the scattered light is 
easily photographed with an exposure time of | min. The intensity of light 
falling on the lens is measured on the same plate with the same exposure time by 
stopping the camera lens down to pinhole size and using a neutral filter. The 
ratio of scattered to incident light is then evaluated by standard methods of 
photographic photometry. 


Let E, = total energy of scattered light per unit area of image plane, 
E,, = total energy falling on camera lens, 
total energy per unit area of geometrical image, 
S = coefficient of scattering. 
‘Then S is defined by the relation 


E,= SE,=S | E,dA. 
image plane 
‘The experiment described above gives the value of S for each point in the image 
plane. ‘These values may now be combined with photometric data on the solar 


Tasie I 


Scattering in eclipse camera 


} 


* On the advice of Mr N. P. Court of the Royal Aircraft Establishment, Farnborough. 
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corona to give P, the ratio of the intensity of the corona and sky at each point to the 
intensity of the scattered light which, in these tests, is chiefly caused by the 
imperfect surface polish of the lenses. Some data are given in the following 
table for several distances from the Sun. The sky brightness has been taken to be, 
for the sake of example, 10°B-.. ‘The table shows that the lens surfaces are not 
of the highest quality, but as the scattered light is never more than o-5 per cent 
of the coronal light and less than o-! per cent at great elongations, they are amply 
good enough. 

6. Plate calibration.—\mmediately after the eclipse, at the same altitude, 
another photographic plate from the same batch as was used for the eclipse 
photograph was impressed with calibration marks. ‘This was done in a large 
box near the eclipse camera at one end of which was the standard lamp and 
Chance filter, and at the other end, at a distance of 5 ft, the photographic plate 
mounted behind five gelatin wedges. ‘The same exposure time as for the eclipse 
was used. ‘This plate was afterwards fastened with the eclipse plate into a large 
frame and the two developed together, with vigorous brushing, in Ilford ID-2 
developer. They were then fixed after immersion in a stop bath. 

The five wedges were later calibrated in the same apparatus against a platinum 
step wedge which had been standardized at the National Physical Laboratory. 
A self calibration could also be obtained from the four coronal images themselves, 
for the intensities of these are simply related, and it is satisfactory that these 
calibrations agree over most of the characteristic curve to within 1 per cent. 

The standard lamp was a 4 volt 4 watt Royal Ediswan Vacuum hairpin 
filament lamp, which was standardized at the National Physical Laboratory. 
Its colour temperature was 1490deg.K. ‘The data can therefore be used, in 
a fairly straightforward manner, to determine the absolute intensity of radiation 
from the solar corona. ‘There is, however, a slight difficulty introduced by our 
complete ignorance of the colour temperature of the corona and sky. ‘This does 
not matter if the sensitive wave-length range is small, but in these observations 
it is about 700 A, and the final result must, to a certain extent, depend upon the 
assumption made about the colour temperature of the corona. 

Let S, be proportional to the product of plate sensitivity and filter transmission 
as a function of wave-length. Then, if E,(lamp) is the energy curve of the 
standard lamp, the energy falling on the photographic plate in the calibration 
box is proportional to 

| S,E,(lamp) da. 

all / 
If at one point in the coronal photograph the density is the same as the density 
of the calibration plate, then 


( S,E,(corona)dA= | S,E£,(lamp) da. 
all / all? 


‘These integrals are the areas under the curves S,* E,. ‘The rate of radiation 
from the corona has now been found in the following manner. First, a likely 
colour temperature for the corona is assumed and then the curves S, x E, are 
plotted on an arbitrary scale for the corona and the standard lamp. ‘The areas 
beneath these curves are measured and the ordinates scaled until the areas are 
the same. ‘The diagram, Fig. 3, shows the two curves scaled to equal areas. 
It will be seen that the 6ooodeg. K curve emphasizes the shorter wave-length 
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parts in comparison with the larger wave-lengths. At the intersection of the 
curves, point P, S, is the same for both sources, and hence E, is the same (the 
total energy is the same because the areas are the same). We define the wave- 
length of the intersection of the two curves as the “effective wave-length”’, 
and the rate of radiation from the corona at this wave-length is equal to the rate 
of radiation from the standard lamp at the same wave-length. ‘The effective 
wave-length is very close to 6300 A. 


| 


1490 K Standard lomp 


ry 


6100 6300 6500 6700A 
wavelength 


Fic. 3.-——Spectral sensitivity of camera for sources of colour temperature 6000 deg. K 
and 1490 deg. K. 


This analysis is of little use if the effective wave-length varies greatly with 
the assumption about the colour temperature of the corona. In fact, a repeat 
of this procedure for colour temperatures of 4000deg. and 8000deg. shows 
that the effective wave-length does not change by more than +10A and the 
deduced absolute energy at this wave-length is uncertain by no more than 
15 percent. ‘This is well within the range of experimental error. 

The variation of sensitivity with wave-length of the photographic plate was 
measured afterwards on the ground with a prism spectrograph and a source of 
known colour temperature. It may be that this curve differs sensibly from 
what would have been obtained from a similar experiment in the air at a much 
lower temperature, but the determination of the absolute energy from the corona 
is very insensitive to the precise form of S,. What matters is that the calibration 
photograph and the eclipse photograph were both made under identical conditions. 

The observations thus give absolute values for the rate of radiation of energy 
from various points of the projected corona. ‘These values have also been 
expressed in terms of the mean brightness of the Sun at the effective wave-length 
by interpolating the data given by Minnaert (6). 

At the time of observation the sky was perfectly clear with no trace of cirrus 
cloud. No correction has therefore been made for atmospheric absorption. 
‘This is justified by reference to the Potsdam extinction tables (7). ‘These tables 
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show that at a height of 8200 ft and an altitude of 52° the extinction at a wave-length 
5300 A is 3°8 per cent. Hence, the extinction at a height of 30 000 ft and a wave- 
length of 6300 A is of the order of 
(33) atmos. pressure at 30000 ft 
0°63 


atmos. pressure at 8200 ft 
per cent. 
This can be completely neglected. 


7. Effect of aircraft movement.—An investigation has been made of the 
effect of image movement, due to imperfect guiding, on the photometric observa- 
tions. 

During the exposure the aircraft remained remarkably steady, not deviating 
from its undisturbed position by more than +8’. Hand guiding of the camera 
about horizontal and vertical axes reduced this error by a factor of 2 to + 4’. 

The effect of imperfect guiding is to increase the measured intensity of the 
corona everywhere except very close to the occulting disk. ‘The intensity is 
increased because, as the curve is convex to the axis, with an image movement 
XY the gain in intensity AB is greater than the loss AC (see Fig. 4). The total 
intensity, integrated over all distances from the Sun, remains the same; that is, 
the areas « and 8 are the same. 


| TRUE INTENSITY 


MEASURED INTENSITY 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
© 

i 

| 


distance from Sun 
Fic. 4.—Effect of lens aberration and errors of guiding on the photometric accuracy. The effect uw 
vreatly exaggerated in this diagram 

The calculation of the correction depends upon the nature of the image 
movement. An unsymmetrical movement about the mean position would 
give rise to large systematic errors because of the uncertain position of the Sun. 
To avoid these extreme errors the intensities of the four quadrants have been 
averaged. 

If we now suppose the image movement to be symmetrical about the position 
of the Sun, the most serious error will occur if the image divides its life-time 
equally between the points X and Y 


| 
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Suppose that, at a particular point, the true intensity of the corona varies with 
distance according to the relation 
Then, if the image movement at distance R is + Ar, the measured intensity 
will be given by 


Hence the correction is equal to 


n(n + 1) (Ar\* 
px 


‘The example in which the image oscillates uniformly between the two extremes 
is more favourable. ‘Then, if the oscillation is between R—Ar and R+Ar, 
the measured intensity is 


“Re hr 
I drj2Ar 
Ar 


= n(n —1\(n + | 
+ + |: 


The correction is therefore }/.n(n+1)(Ar/R)* and is one third of the former 
correction. As the nature of the image movement is unknown we shall form 
a good estimate of the error if we take it to be }n(n + 1)(Ar RY. 

The correction due to guiding errors increases rapidly with diminishing 
distance from the Sun because both m and Ar /R are increasing. At 5R- it is of 
the order of o-2 per cent and is less for all greater distances from the Sun. ‘This 
correction is therefore neglected. 

The effect of the aberration of the camera lenses has been treated in a similar 
fashion, with the result that for all distances from the Sun greater than 5R_, the 
error caused by its neglect is less than oo: per cent and can be wholly neglected. 

8. Reduction of direct intensity photographs.—{i) Preliminary. The photo- 
graphs have been measured with the Observatories’ microphotometer. ‘Uhis was 
originally a Cambridge Instrument Co, microphotometer and has been completely 
rebuilt in the Observatories’ workshops to the design of Professor R. O. Redman 
and Mr G. G. Yates. ‘The output from the photoelectric cell, which is proportio- 
nal to the transmission of the plate, is amplified by a d.c. amplifier and fed into 
a pen recorder. ‘The images were scanned with a wide slit to reduce the effect 
of plate grain. ‘The slit size on the photographic plate was 0-36mm x o-1lomm 
which is equivalent too x 

(11) The shadows of the bars supporting the occulting disks have been used 
as reference axes for the photographs. During the observations these bars were 
horizontal and vertical to the limit of accuracy with which the aircraft was held 
level; the tilt was measured immediately before the eclipse with a spirit level. 
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As the bars almost exactly bisect the angle between the solar equator and the 
ecliptic, and these directions are for the most part hidden behind the bars, both 
have, with negligible error, been taken to coincide with the bars (see Fig. 7). 

(iii) Sky brightness. This has been found by making microphotometer 
scans of the photographs perpendicular to the ecliptic. Straight lines have 
been drawn touching the curves at the upper and lower ends, and it has been 
supposed that these lines give the intensity of the sky and its variation with altitude 
(see Fig. 5). 


altitude 


brightness 
Fic, §.--Microphotometer tracing obtained hy scan perpendicular to the ecliptic, 

Over the field of view of the camera the sky brightness is independent of 
azimuth, but markedly dependent on altitude. ‘The variation with altitude 1s 
given in the accompanying table, where the unit of brightness is the average 
brightness of the solar disk at a wave-length in the neighbourhood of 6300 A 
(see p. 634). 

Tasie Il 
Sky Hirichtness 


Altitude Sky brightness 


2°48 10 
2°64 


| 


It is interesting to compare these values for the sky brightness with those found 
at Khartoum by Michard et alia for the 1942 eclipse (7-gox 10 "B.). The 
effective wave-length used by Michard was 6400 A and if we make a correction 
for the small difference in wave-length we find that the ratio of the ground 
brightness in 1952 to the brightness at 30000 in 1954 Is 
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‘The atmospheric pressure at 30000 ft is 23cm mercury and the ratio of this 
pressure to ground pressure is approximately 3:3. The observed ratio of sky 
brightness is slightly smaller than this, whereas, because of the purity of the upper 
air, we would have expected it to be rather greater. ‘The discrepancy probably 
arises from the fact that in 1952 the duration was 189 sec and the solar altitude 
62° against quantities of 155 sec and 52° for the 1954 eclipse. 

From these data we deduce that the brightness of the eclipse sky varies with 
the height of the observer approximately in proportion to the atmospheric pressure, 
and further that the sky at the eclipse of 1952 at Khartoum was nearly as dark 
as the practical limit. 

(iv) The brightness of the corona. The brightness of the inner part of the 
corona has been obtained from radial scans made with the microphotometer, 
a correction being made for the sky brightness according to the position in the sky. 

The brightness of the outer parts of the corona has been found from micro- 
photometer traces made in vertical and horizontal directions. All deviations 
from a straight line have been supposed due to the superposition of the solar 
corona on the sky. ‘These deviations are easily measured and converted into line 
intensities. In the final presentation of the results the average of all four quadrants 
has been given. Measures in the vertical and horizontal directions have been 
made out to the edges of the photographs. 

The relative intensities in the inner part of the corona (5R-, to 25R-,) should 
be accurate to within + 5 per cent, and those in the outermost parts of the corona 
to within +10 percent. No greater accuracy than this can be expected because 
at 54. , for example, the intensity is no more than 2 per cent of the sky intensity. 
‘The error in the comparison between the standard lamp and the corona should 
be no more than 5 percent. ‘The estimated accuracy of the N.P.L. determination 
of the absolute flux from the standard lamp is + 10 per cent, giving an accuracy 
of + 12 per cent for the absolute brightness of the corona. 

The bars supporting the occulting disks have been placed vertical and 
horizontal and it has been necessary to make an extrapolation across them to 
obtain the brightness of the corona in the equatorial regions (see Fig. 7). The 
bars have a width on the plate of o's. 

Data for the measures along the ecliptic are given in Fig. 6 and a model corona* 
obtained by smoothing the observations of Fig. 6, is given in Table III. In Fig. 6 
there are also plotted the data of Michard from the 1952 eclipse and the coronal 
model of van de Hulst. It will be seen that the curve for 1954 lies between 
these two, and is very close to van de Hulst’s model. ‘The absolute intensity is 
greater than that of the model by a factor of x 1-29 at 10R-,, and the gradient 
between 6K, and 1oR-, coincides with that of the maximum model to within 
per cent. 

There is a logarithmic plot of the results in Fig. 10, which shows that they 
can be represented approximately by a relation of the form, 


For values of r between 6R-, and 55R_, the best fit with the data is obtained for 
n = 2°20 (equator). 


* Note that the solar equator is at P.A. = go’. 


+ There is only a small difference between the maximum and minimum distributions at distances 
greater than 62Q from the Sun. 
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mean intensity of solar disk) 


intensity (unit 


10 20 30 40 50 60 
distance from Sun (R/R-)) 


~Brightness variation of solar corona along ecliptic (which is practically coincident with 
solar equator). 
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Brightness of corona 


Elongation Position Angle Log brightness of corona (unit 10° "* B ) 


RR 75 60 
587 78 
68 260 
54 : 45 
32 
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10 * 
10-* P 
. 
10." 
10 il 
° 
10 iz = 
2°74 2°72 2°71 | 2°70 
2°54 | 2°50 249 
2°38 | 2°34 2°33 2°32 
2°20 | 32°33 2°15 
10 2°37 3! 2°21 2°13 | 2°09 2°07 206 
2°28 20 | 2°17 2°03 1°96 | 1°95 
12 2°20 1°99 | 1°87 Bs | 
14 2°06 04 | 1°76 1°74 1°73 1°72 
16 1°94 8: | 1°97 } 1°69 164 1°63 1°63 163 
15 OS | 164 | 1°58 156 | 1°52 1°52 
20 1°76 55 | 1°53 1°42 | 
25 1°57 ‘33 «| | | | 
30 140 | 1°06 | 1°03 
35 1°25 | 083 | 076 | 0°73 | 
40 | | | 
45 0°97 | 
50 
55 0°72 
| | | | 
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This relation then reproduces the observed results with an error not greater than 
11 percent. But it is emphasized that this relation is no more than a convenient 
mathematical device, and that the observed deviations from it clearly shown in 
Fig. 10 represent real deviations and not errors of measurement. 
Between the limits of r=6R-, and r= 20R-, the best fit for the polar data is 
obtained for 
n= 2°47 (pole). 
‘This is a mean gradient only which reproduces the data to within 12 per cent 
but for greater accuracy individual points should be plotted. 
At the 1952 eclipse Michard obtained the following considerably lower 
values, 
equator n= 2-0 
pole n= 2°23. 
Coronal isophotes are shown in Fig. 7. The isophotes do not have an elliptical 
form but tend to have a spiked structure on each side, which is obviously a 
remanent of the well marked spikes seen on published photographs of the inner 
corona, Each isophote is an average of all four quadrants. 
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Fic. 7.—/sophotes af the outer corona, Each isophote is an average for the four quadrants, 


(v) The polarization of the corona. The degree of polarization is obtained 
by comparing the intensities of pairs of images photographed through Polaroid 
screens with their axes at right angles to each other. _ If the direction of polarization 
is assumed*, the degree of polarization can be calculated. The direction of polari- 
zation of the coronal light is always assumed to be perpendicular to the radius 
vector—and it would be difficult to give theoretical justification for any other 
direction. But before the coronal polarization can be measured it is of the 


* The direction of polarization is defined to be the direction of the electric vector. 
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utmost importance to measure the degree of polarization and the direction of 
polarization of the sky background. ‘The measurement of two images will not 
give both of these quantities independently, but from the nature of the measure- 
ments it is very likely that the electric vector is predominantly vertical for small 
distances from the Sun. This assumption is justified by the fact that, if it is 
made, the degree of polarization is found to be independent of azimuth distance 
from the Sun, although dependent upon altitude. Now it is clear that under 
the good sky conditions of the present eclipse, only a small proportion of 
the sky background is due to scattering of the inner corona*, and most of it 
is due to secondary scattering of light from outside the eclipse cone. For 
reasons of symmetry, therefore, the electric vector could be expected to 
be predominantly vertical near to the Sun. Having settled this point we can 
proceed to calculate from the measurements the sky polarization. It will be 
shown later that it is possible to measure the polarization of the sky background 
without assuming that the polarization of the F corona is zero. ‘To give 
a preliminary orientation to the problem we quote at this stage the measured 
values of the sky background polarization. ‘These are the averages of all measure- 
ments on the two pairs of polarization photographs. Measurements on the two 
pairs are completely independent but there is good agreement between them. 
Thus one pair gives for the polarization at 52° altitude the value 15:2 per cent 
and the other pair gives 15:4 per cent with a mean of 15°3 percent. ‘These results 
are in good agreement with those of Michard (/oc. cit.) who found a value of 
12 per cent. The difference is probably due to the lower altitude of the Sun 
at the 1954 eclipse. At the eclipse of 1945 July 9, with the Sun at an altitude 
of 39°, Ohman (8) observed a polarization of about 30 per cent. It is reasonable 
to suppose that the polarization is independent of the height of the observer. 
TasLe IV 
Polarization of sky background 


Altitude Polarization 


| 
| 


‘ 13°3 per cent | 
| 15°3 

17°3 
| | | 


As the polarization of the corona in the region of 20R., from the Sun is of the 
order of 3 per cent only, and as, in addition, the coronal light is diluted with 
sky light by a factor of at least x 5, it is evident that we must proceed very cautiously. 
In Fig. 8 consider a point P in the neighbourhood of the Sun, the direction SP 
making an angle @ with the horizontal. ‘The axes of the two Polaroids of a pair 
are orientated horizontally and vertically along the directions (2) and (1). ‘The 
total sky intensities transmitted through the two Polaroids are J, and J, 
respectively. Also K, and K, are the tangential and radial components of the 
coronal light intensity. ‘Then, if /, and /, are the total intensities transmitted 
by the two Polaroids, we have, 


= 15, + K,cos* + K, sin? 6 
I, = + K,sin* 0 + K, cos* 


* The contribution to the sky background from this cause will not be greater than 10° "HO, 


| 
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(1s, ) + cos 20(K, — K,) 
(Us, 


The total sky intensity = /, = /, + /,, and the total coronal intensity =/, = K, + K,. 
Hence 


Ig +(Ky+K,) 
K. 


cos 26. 
Put 


cos 20 


cos 20 
x 
1+(1/AK) 


I corona 


sky polarization 


= coronal polarization. 


6? 
Fic. 8.—Combination of sky and coronal polarizations, 


This result shows that the contribution of the sky to the observed polarization 
is Py./(1+K) and the contribution of the corona is P.,,.,,, x cos 20/[1 +(1/K)]. 
The coronal polarization is calculated from the total polarization measured on 
the plate using the relation 


1+(1/K) 


> 
I corona (7 meas K 


We notice now that the accuracy of the final result depends upon the accuracy 
with which the quantity in brackets can be measured. ‘Thus at 20R-, from the 
Sun, where the polarization of the corona on the equator is about 2°8 per cent, 


cos20 


if the sky background is 7-9 x 10 'B_. the quantity in brackets is only 0-25 per cent. 
This is beyond the reach of photographic photometry. ‘Table V gives values of 
Prrean ~ Py/(1 + K) for various values of sky brightness and distance from the 
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i, 
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Sun, using coronal polarization data derived from the present series of measure- 
ments and tabulated in Table VII. This table gives the actual values of the 
percentage polarizations that have to be measured. 


Taste V 


Limitation of accuracy of polarization measurements imposed by sky background 


P 
Values of P. for various assumed values of 
I K 


Assumed 
coronal sky brightness 
polarization 
18x10°" B 79x10 26410 "B 
(average good sky) (Michard 1952) (D.E.B. 1954) 


9°4 per cent per cent per cent 7°9 per cent 
2°02 
0°35 
o'25 


It will also be clear that to obtain an accurate value of the coronal polarization 
the sky polarization must be accurately known, It follows from the above formula 
that an error AP,,, in the sky polarization will lead to an error AP, in the coronal 
polarization where 


AP. 
and 


20° 
Values of A are tabulated in Table VI for various values of sky brightness. ‘This 
table shows that if we wish to have an absolute accuracy of 0°35 per cent in the 
measurement of coronal polarization at 20R,,, then the sky polarization must 
be known to within o-o15 per cent, 0°35 per cent and 0°13 per cent for the three 
values of sky brightness. 


Taste VI 


Limitation of accuracy of polarization measurement imposed by sky background 


Values of A corresponding to sky brightness 
B ‘9 » 26410" B 


The two tables show how important it is, in the measurement of polarization, 
to have the sky background as dark as possible. They also show that under 
the best atmospheric conditions at ground level it is not feasible to measure the 
coronal polarization beyond about 10R~-, from the Sun, or beyond about 20R 
at a height of 30 ooo ft. 


R 
5 
10 
15 
20 
| 
1+(1/K) I 
5 1°28 0°56 o'19 
10 7? 3°4 
15 18 26 
20 24 10 1'5 
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In measuring the polarization photographs particular care was taken to avoid 
confusion between, on the one hand, a slight differential variation with position 
of plate sensitivity or Polaroid transparency and, on the other, a variation of 
polarization with position. Instrumental errors of this kind were investigated 
by making microphotometer scans along lines parallel to the ecliptic and further 
than 3° from it, where (as the contribution from the corona is less than o-1 per cent) 
all variations of measured polarization are instrumental. A second method 
used for investigating these errors made use of the neutral zones of the Polaroid. 
Along the lines where 6= 45° and 135° the solar corona makes no contribution 
to the observed polarization but acts only as a diluent of the sky polarization. 
Hence, as the sky polarization is known (from measures far from the Sun) and 
the ratio of the coronal intensity to sky background intensity is also known the 
instrumental error can be evaluated along these lines. 


DEB i954 
MICHARD 1952 


VAN DE HULST MINIMUM MODE 


10 
distance from Sun (R/R-) 
Fic. 9.-~Polarization of the solar corona. The measures refer to those parts of the corona within 20 
of the ecliptic. 

These observations have given the polarization of the corona in the region 
of the ecliptic to a distance of 20K, this being the field of the polarization 
photographs. ‘The absolute accuracy of the measurement at 20R., is about 
o-2 per cent. Individual points, each the mean of eight measures derived from 
four quadrants in two independent pairs of photographs, are given in Fig. g 
and a smoothed model is tabulated in ‘Table VII. ‘The agreement with Michard’s 
data is reasonably good, the discrepancy at 10R-, being only o-7 per cent of 
polarization. The polarizations of the model of van de Hulst, however, seem to 
be much too low. Part of the spread of observations shown in Fig. 9 is genuine 
because there are included in this diagram all measures within the position angle 
range of 20° from the ecliptic. In particular, this accounts for the large spread 
close to the Sun. 
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Some measures have been made near the poles, but the present observations 
are not satisfactory in this region. One reason for this is that at sunspot minimum 
the polarization is sufficiently large to be measurable only near the Sun, and the 
photographs, intended for the outer regions, are rather over-exposed here, But 
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the problem of the polarizationat the poles does not need high altitude observations 
for its solution because, so close to the Sun, there is only a small sky correction 
even from the ground, ‘The few observations made are given in ‘Table VIII. 
We wish to emphasize that in deducing these results it has not been necessary 
to make any assumption about the state of polarization of the F-corona., 


Taste VIII 


Polarization of the corona (polar region) 


Polarization 
3°5 per cent 


g. Effect of sky background on coronal polarization measures near the Sun. 
Several methods have been used for separating the F and K coronas, In one 
method the intensities of the Fraunhofer lines in the coronal spectrum, supposed 
produced by dust diffraction alone, are compared with their intensities in the 
solar spectrum. In another method it is assumed that the F-corona is unpolarized, 
so that a separation is achieved by measurement of the total coronal polarization. 
A third method (9g) makes assumptions about the gradient and intensity of the 
K-component at sunspot maximum and minimum. ‘There have been serious 
discrepancies between the results obtained by these methods, the computed 
polarization of a coronal model deduced by the third method being always less 
than the observed polarization. ‘The cause of this discrepancy probably lies in 
neglect of the background polarization, and it is very important to attempt 
a quantitative explanation of it because measures of electron density in the outer 
corona depend almost entirely on the measurement of polarization. 


45 
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|_| 
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To illustrate this we take Allen’s measures of polarization at the 1940 eclipse 
(10). His measurement at 3:7R-, from the solar centre is (neglecting the sky 
background) of the order of 43 per cent in the blue region, whereas from van de 
Hulst’s model we would expect a polarization of about 12 per cent. 

According to Allen’s measures the intensity of the sky background is 
18x10 Hence, at 2°7R., K has the value 

The altitude of the eclipsed Sun was 26°, and we will suppose that the 
polarization of the sky background was 40 per cent (this is compatible with the 
present results, and those of Michard and of Ohman). 

Then we would measure on the photographic plate a value 


+ = 24'8 per cent 

assuming that the coronal polarization is 12 per cent. If this measurement is 
now interpreted with P,, =o (i.e. a dilution correction only is made), then P, 
would be found equal to (1+(1/K))P,,..,= 1°83 x 248=45 per cent. This 
value is very close to that of 43 per cent found by Allen. We surmise therefore 
that the discrepancy arises from neglect of sky polarization, and that when this 
is taken into account the coronal polarization may be used for the deduction of 
reliable electron densities. 

10. Comparison with the observations of Rense et al.—'These observations were 
made from an aircraft at a height of 32000ft. It is not easy to compare the 
present results concerning the brightness of the corona with those of Rense et al., 
because although Rense does give absolute values for the total sky brightness 
he does not give the range of spectral sensitivity of the camera. Also, the method 
used by Rense for correcting the observations for the presence of the sky 
background is a most uncertain one. 

The value given by Rense for the polarization of the corona—2o per cent 
(corresponding to a depolarization factor p of 0-80) at an elongation of 5°:5—is an 
order of magnitude different from the value found in the present investigation 
2°7 per cent at 50. ‘Two comments about this comparison should be made 
here. First, the discrepancy between the observations probably arises from the 
method of allowing for the polarization of the background sky. Second, if the 
polarization of the corona is really as low as is indicated in Table VII, it is not 
practicable to measure it against the sky by photographic photometry at this 
height to a distance greater than 5° from the Sun. 

11. Comparison between coronal data and zodiacal light data.—The question 
of whether the zodiacal light can be considered to be part of the solar corona has 
been frequently discussed, especially in recent years. ‘To demonstrate the 
connection between the two it is of interest to follow van de Hulst and plot on 
the same diagram the brightness of the corona and zodiacal light as a function 
of distance from the Sun. This is done in Fig. 10 using the zodiacal light data 
of Roach et al. (11). ‘It will be seen that the two curves are continuous, although 
it should be noted also that the zodiacal light observations have been made at an 
effective wavelength of 5300A.* ‘There still remains between the furthest 
observable part of the corona and the nearest observable part of the zodiacal light 
a distance gap of = 2-2 and an intensity gap of x 6-3. 


* The zodical light intensity is different for the E and W directions and is dependent on the 
season. The values used are the mean values given by Roach et al. 
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The mean exponent n in the relation /=kr, given previously, agrees well 
with the value derived by Roach for the zodiacal light. The two values are 


solar corona in the region of the ecliptic, which at this time coincided 
with the equatorial region of the Sun 
n= 2°20 
zodiacal light 
n= 2°22. 


ZODIACAL LIGHT 


intensity (unit mean intensity of solar disk) 


10 20° 30° 40°50 100 
angular distance from Sun 


Fic, 10.—Variation of brightness of solar corona and zodiacal light with distance from the Sun. 
The zodiacal light data are taken from the work of Roach et al. 

The value given by Michard, n= 2-0, agrees less well, but this may be due 
to a real fluctuation in the intensity of the outer corona. According to current 
theories the F corona is caused by the diffraction of sunlight by those particles 
which lie between Earth and Sun. A local concentration of particles at one 
position within the Earth’s orbit could cause a change in the brightness and 
gradient of the outer corona. 

Mean polarizations are plotted in Fig. 11, the coronal data being averaged 
from Fig. 7 and the zodiacal light data being that of Behr and Siedentopf (12), 
referring to a wave-length of 5420A. In interpreting this diagram it should be 
borne in mind that the distance scale is logarithmic. ‘The two curves must be 
continuous and indicate a minimum polarization at about 6° from the Sun. 

The Ludendorff flattening index is plotted in Fig. 12. If for any isophote d, 
is the mean of the maximum diameter and the diameter which make an angle of 
224° on each side of it, and d, is the mean of the minimum diameter and the 
diameters which make an angle of 224° on each side of it, then the flattening index 
is defined by the relation 


The points for the inner corona are taken from the work of van de Hulst, using 
his model corona (Kuiper, p. 287). ‘The points for the zodiacal light have been 
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Polarization of the solar corona and zodiacal light. The zodiacal light data a: 
from the work of Behr and Siedentopf. 
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angular distance from Sun 
Fic. 12.-—-The Ludendorff index «, Values for the inner corona are taken from the work of van 


de Hulst. Those for the outer corona are the author's measurements, and for the zodiacal light the 
isophotes of Behr and Siedentopf have been used. 
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calculated using the isophotes given by Behr and Siedentopf (/oc. cit.) slightly 
extrapolated to the poles. 

The increase in the flattening from the limb to a maximum at a distance of 
about 0o°-4 is due to the increasing predominance of the equatorial K corona. 
Dilution of the K corona by the F corona, which is symmetrical around the Sun 
at small distances, causes the decrease to a minimum at about 1°. Thereafter 
the flattening increases to the large value characteristic of the zodiacal light. 
It is satisfactory that the isophotes observed show a plausible value for «. 

The interpretation of the brightness and polarization curves will be considered 
in a later paper. 
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Summary 


A variational method of improving model stellar atmospheres has been 
developed and applied to a model solar atmosphere with a net flux increasing 
by 35 per cent from the top of the atmosphere to the mean optical depth 
r=12. ‘The net flux of the improved model is constant within 1 per cent 
above the mean optical depth r= 1°7 and within 4°4 per cent above the mean 
optical depth r= 11°5. 

The use of the Rosseland mean absorption coefficient and Milne’s law 
of the temperature distribution leads to good first approximations in the 
computation of model atmospheres for cool stars. 


1. Introduction.—In recent investigations on model stellar atmospheres 
several authors (1-§) computed the net flux of energy at different optical depths in 
order to check its constancy. ‘The results were generally disappointing, especially 
for hotter models, and this stimulated further investigations on the possibility 
of improving the models so that constancy of the net flux was obtained. An itera- 
tive method proposed by B. Strémgren, and based on the assumption that at 
every level the absorption must be equal to the emission, was recently applied in 
practice to a hot model by J. C. Pecker (2), who, however, even after six iterations 
failed to achieve the required constancy of net flux. Although this method may 
possibly still give good results for cooler model stellar atmospheres, the present 
paper develops a variational method and applies it to a model solar atmosphere. 

2. Model solar atmosphere: first approximation.-A model solar atmosphere 
computed in continuation of the author’s investigations concerning the effect of 
convection in stellar atmospheres (6, 7) was used as the initial basis for the present 
mvestigations. ‘This model was not included in the previous investigations on 
stellar atmospheres. 

The Planck mean coefficient of absorption was used in the computation of this 
model for reasons explained in the first paper (6) dealing with this subject, although 
in the present case to a certain extent the use of the Rosseland mean as based on the 
theory of radiative equilibrium would be more advantageous. Since, however, 
the primary object of the present investigation is to test the usefulness of a method 
of improving model stellar atmospheres, the choice of the mean value of the absorb- 
tion coefficient for the construction of the initial model is of minor importance. 

The computations of the solar model followed closely the method described in a 
previous paper (6), ‘The assumed value of log A is 3-8, where A is the ratio of the 
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number of hydrogen particles to the number of metal particles. ‘The model is 
given in Table I. Since helium was disregarded in the computations, p in Table | 
means the total pressure of hydrogen alone. 
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Model solar atmosphere. First approximation 
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As in the former papers of the author (6, 7) two models were computed for the 
convectively unstable zone using the radiative and convective temperature gradi- 
ents respectively in the computations. No use, however, will be made of the 
convective model in the present paper. 
2.1. Computation of the net flux.—-As the preparatory step for the computation 
of monochromatic fluxes the monochromatic depths +, were found as functions 
of the reciprocal temperature @ for the following 28 wave-lengths in A: 
1100+, 1242, 1424, 1674, 2030, 2512—, 2512+, 2975, 3647, 3647+, 
4235, 5050, 6252, 8206 — , 8206 +, 9214, 10503, 12213, 14588 —, 145854, 
16031, 17790, 19984, 22794—, 22794 +, 30392, 45592, 

This procedure has already been described elsewhere (6). 

Although the mean absorption coefficient used in the construction of the solar 
model was computed for neutral hydrogen and its negative ion only, the absorption 
by metals as well as Thomson and Rayleigh scattering were taken into account in 
the computation of the monochromatic depths. For this reason the values of the 
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absorption coefficient published by E. Vitense (9) were used in the ultra-violet ; 
although these values were computed for an atmosphere for which log A = 3°7 
(differing slightly from the value log A = 3°8 which was used in the computation of 
the solar model), the uncertainty in the contribution by metals to the absorption is 
80 great that a recomputation of the absorption in the ultraviolet would hardly be 
justified. ‘The addition of the contribution by metals and other sources of opacity 
to the absorption coefficient at this stage of computation is to a certain extent 
inconsistent with their omission in the computation of the initial model. ‘This is, 
however, of minor importance. ‘The essential point of the present paper is that a 
method of improving model stellar atmospheres was applied to a model given in 
‘Table I, irrespective of the way in which it was computed, and that all the known 
sources of absorption were taken into account in these investigations. 

The monochromatic fluxes F’ (r,) were computed by numerical evaluation of 
the integrals 


F = an Bt,) Eft,)dt, for T =O, 
“0 


Eft,—7,)dt,- an| for 7,40. 
T, 0 
(The superseript (1) in these formulae means that the flux is computed for the first 
approximation of the solar model.) 

Usually Cotes’ formulae were used for the evaluation of the monochromatic 
fluxes but some use was also made of tables and formulae of A. Reiz (8) when 
they became available in the course of computations. ‘The monochromatic fluxes 
were computed for 7, = 0-0, 0°2, 0°4, 0°8, 2°0, 4°0, 8-0, 12-0 and for other values of 
7, when necessary. ‘The computed values of F,” were then plotted against the 
mean optical depth 7, corresponding to the monochromatic depth 7, for which the 
flux was computed, and the curves of F’,'(r) were drawn for all the 28 wavelengths 
in question. For a number of suitable values of + the values of F',(+) were taken 
from this diagram and finally the net flux P(r) was computed by numerical 
evaluation of the integral 

F%(r) = | F dv, 
where v, is the frequency corresponding to A=1100A. ‘The whole radiation 
beyond A = 1100 A was neglected, since there the flux is certainly very small. This 
is due to the absorption of radiation by carbon, which becomes very strong beyond 
1100 A. 

The net flux of radiation was computed for 13 values of r. The results are 
listed in Table II ; the last column of this table will be explained in Section 2.3. 

The net flux is reasonably constant down to the mean optical depth 7 = 2-6, 
but at greater depths it increases and is about 35 per cent too high at the optical 
depth r= 12. 

2.2. Improved values of the mean absorption coefficient.— Although the net flux 
varies with the optical depth the results obtained in the preceding section were 


used to compute the second approximation of the mean absorption coefficient with 
the formula 


ii Kn, FM dy (1) 


I 
FO), 
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Taare If 


Net flux of the first approximation in units of 10" erg cm sec” 


corrected r® 


1°0439 


= O 
©00000~- 
= 


which should give the correct value of « if the net flux is constant. Since it was 
intended to include all the sources of absorption in the further investigations, the 
values of «, published by E. Vitense (9) were used in the formula(1). The results 
of these evaluations of the mean coefficient for seven values of @ are given in the 
third column of Table III. For comparison the values of the Rosseland, Planck 
and Chandrasekhar means are given in additional columns ; the first was taken from 
E. Vitense’s publication (g), the second from the author's paper (6) and the last 
from the work of G. Miinch on a model solar atmosphere (10). All the values are 
referred to one heavy particle as defined by EF. Vitense (9), corresponding to 
0°8437 particles of hydrogen. A comparison of all the values shows that for lower 
temperatures the numerical values agree fairly well, but for higher temperatures 
only the Rosseland mean follows the second approximation closely. ‘The values of 
the Planck and Chandrasekhar means in Table III do not take into account metals 
and other sources of absorption besides neutral hydrogen and its negative ion. 


Tape Ill 


The quantities tabulated are the values of «/p, in the units of 10°™ cm*® dyn referred to one 
q 


heavy particle as defined by E. Vitense (g) 


Rosseland Planck Chandrasekhar 
mean mean mean log 


6 log ep 


1°04 0°029 , 8-798 o2b 
100 | 0°591 7°564 7024 

1°O81 5060 4°64! 
1°650 | 3°273 3°297 2°961 
0°70 | 2°373 2°196 
| 3°137 | 1°763 
| 3°897 2°100 


62°45 
1242 
| 
S232 
S210 
2195 
757 
sil 
o8o 
177 
I 145 
| 
—— |— 
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It should be stressed that the computed values of the mean absorption coefficient 
are valid only for the actual values of electron pressure p, at the optical depth with 
the reciprocal temperature @. For this reason the values of log, p, are given to- 
gether with the values of @ and «/p, in Table III. If the values of p, differ only 
slightly from those given in Table III the values of «”/p, can be computed with the 
aid of the differential formula 


Al 2 
+ Mp, > (2) 
The present investigations are not sufficient to compute the derivative 
A(x 
logy 


Since, however, the second approximation does not differ much from the Rosseland 
mean, it can be assumed that this derivative for the second approximation is equal 
to the corresponding derivative for the Rosseland mean, which can be found easily 
from the data in E. Vitense’s paper (g). ‘The last column of Table III gives this 
derivative as determined graphically. 

2.3. Corrected values of the optical depth.—'The mean optical depth in the first 
approximation of the solar model was computed with the Planck mean which 
differs from the corrected value, especially at great optical depth. Since, however, 
for further investigations it is important that the optical depth be measured in terms 
of the true mean absorption coefficient, the mean optical depth was recomputed by 
using the second approximation of the mean absorption coefficient. A graph of 
«® p. (from the third column of Table ITT) against 6 was used to find the absorption 
coefficient for intermediate values of 6; the same graph was used later for the 
computation of the second approximation of the solar model. ‘The new values of 
the optical depth for which the notation r* will be used were found with the formula 


11853 11853 (=) 
0 gmy Pe Pe (3) 


where g is solar gravity, my, the mass of the hydrogen atom and «® is the new 
value of the absorption coefficient from the preceding section. ‘The factor 1°1853 
arises from the conversion of the mean absorption coefficient per one heavy particle 
to its value referred to one hydrogen atom. 

The new values of r* are given in the last column of Table II for the levels at 
which the net flux of energy was computed. 

3. Variational method of improving stellar models 

3.1. Theoretical remarks.—The reason why the net flux is not constant is that 
the temperature distribution in the model is not correct. ‘Therefore, by improving 
the temperature distribution one can also improve the constancy of the net flux. 

Suppose that at the level 7, the actual emission B,(r,) is erroneous and that 
B,(7,) + AB, (7,) is its correct value. If B,(7,) is corrected at every level then the 
net flux would become constant, this net flux should be computed in the way 
described in Section 2.1. Introducing the operator ®, defined by the equation 


f(t) E,(t—x)dt—2 |" f(t) —t)dt 


one finds the following equation for the net flux F® of the second approximation 


a 
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at the mean optical level 7,: 
“0 “0 


where 7, is the monochromatic depth corresponding to the mean depth ry, 
Further we get 


F2(7,)=7 


®, {AB,(r,)} dv. (4) 


The first integral on the right-hand side is known, since it is the net flux P(r.) of 
the stellar model in the first approximation. ‘The second integral is the correction 
which should be applied to the flux F(r,) in order to make the flux constant; it 
will be denoted here by AF(r,). 

Suppose now that the computation of the second integral can be simplified 
by reducing the general case in which the absorption coefficient «, is a function of 
frequency to the grey case where it is independent of the frequency. Inthiscase 
one can write 

= {AB(r)}, 
where AB(z) is the correction to be applied to the total emission at the level r. 
Suppose further that \B(r) can be represented by a linear combination of some 
elementary functions /,, f,..., f,, for which the ®-transforms are known: 


AB(r) = a, f(r) + ag + ... + (7). 
= ayr® ,, {f,(7)} + +... +4,7®,, {f,(7)}. (5) 


The differences AF(r,) between the required constant flux F® and the actual 
flux F"(r,) are of course known. Therefore, the coefficients a,, ay, . . . a, are the 
only unknowns in equation (5). ‘This equation can be written for all the values 7, 
for which the net flux was computed in the first approximation and then this system 
of equations can be solved for a,, a,,...,4,. ‘The method of least squares should 
be applied if the number of equations exceeds the number of parameters. When 
this is done the corrected temperature 7(r) is to be found from the equation 


= B(r) + SB(r) = B(r) + + + fal?) 


Then 


(6) 
{ T(r) }4 a, f(r) + a,f{r) Teco a, f(r) 


where 7\(r) is the temperature at the level 7 in the first approximation of the stellar 
model and a is the Stefan- Boltzmann constant. In this way the corrected law of 
the temperature distribution in the stellar atmosphere is found. 

The method described above is likely to lead to good results if the corrections 
to the net flux are small and if the mean optical depth is measured in terms of the 
true mean absorption coefficient for both the initial and the corrected model. For 
this reason the optical depth r of the initial model was recomputed in Section 2.3. 
In all the computations 7 should be taken from the last column of ‘Table II and 
therefore the notation r* will be used in the next section. 

3.2. Application to the solar model.—'The method described in the preceding 
section was applied to the solar model given in Table I. ‘The corrections AB(r*) 
were represented by a linear combination of the functions 

for which the @-transforms are 2E,(r*), {—2E,(r*), §7r*+42&,(r*), 
4°8-47*? — 12E,{r*) and 2{e "* (0°72963 —In7r*) — E,(r*) — E, (r*)} respectively. 
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‘The system of 13 equations (5) with five unknowns 4, 43, 43, 4, and a, was solved by 
the least-squares method. It was intended to make the net flux equal to the 
boundary value 62°48 10% erg cm * sec although this value is a little lower than the 
most probable value of the solar flux. More weight was given to the equations 
with low value of r* in order to make the flux more constant in the outer layers. 
This, however, led to a big residual of 1-43 x 10°ergcm * sec! in the net flux for 
r* «7177. Further investigations (Section 4.2) show that even larger errors 
are possible for intermediate values of r* not shown in Table II and therefore not 
included in the least-square solution; indeed, Table VI shows that for r* = 7-740 
one can expect a residual of 2-92 x 10%ergcm™* sec”! if this level would be taken 
into account in the least-square solution. By giving equal weight to all the 
equations one could reduce the residual for greater optical depths, but in this 
case the residual for smaller values of r* would be increased. 

The following values of the parameters a were obtained in units of 
1ro%ergem *sec ': 

a, = ~0°03785, a,= +0°64892, dy = —0°22394, —0°00481, a, = — 0°09937.- 
With these values for the parameters the new corrected values of the temperature 
were found by means of the formula (6) for the 13 levels at which the flux was 
computed. They are listed in Table 1V as 7 together with the previous values 

Taste IV , 
The temperature distribution in the first and second approximations 


| Deviation from 
7 Milne’s law 

(1 §r*) | 
4828 K 48100 K 33° 
4546 4530°3 
5040 5°34'7 
§ 305 
§600 5614 
§929 §949 
63400 6421 
6720 6736 


7200 7203 
7754 7729 
8400 $325°4 
9164 9003°O 
10050 9775°3 


I 
! 
/ 
5 
6 


It can easily be shown that the new values of the temperature differ but little 
from the values given by Milne’s law 

T* = T4(1 + 37) (7) 

for a model with the effective temperature 7, = 5761 deg.K corresponding to a 

net flux equal to 62-48ergem™*sec''. These deviations from Milne’s law are 
given in the last column of Table IV. 

4. Solar model atmosphere; second approximation.—In the previous sections 

were found the new corrected values «® of the mean absorption coefficient and the 


| 
| | 
r® 
| | 
o’O102 
0'1242 
0°§232 
| S210 | 
1°2195 
1°7$7 
45°S 
3551 32°9 
5080 24°6 | 
| | 
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second approximation 7 to the temperature as a function of the optical depth. 
it remains now to construct a model atmosphere in the second approximation, i.e. 
to calculate the pressure 23 a function of the optical depth using the new values of 
the mean absorption coefficient and the new law of the temperature distribution ; 
and finally to compute the net flux at various optical depths, since the degree of 
constancy of the flux in the second approximation indicates how successful the 
second approximation is. 

The notation 7 will be used for the mean optical depth. This optical depth + 
of the second approximation corresponds to the optical depth r* of the first 
approximation, since both are measured in terms of the same mean absorption 
coefficient. 

4.1. Computation of the model.—The following auxiliary graphs were con- 
structed for the calculation of the second approximation : 

1. A graph giving the relation between «®/p, and @ (graph 1); this graph was 
already used for the construction of the improved model in Section 2.3; 

2. A graph giving the relation between 0(« /p,)/0 log,) p, and 6 (graph 2); this 
graph was prepared from the data in the last column of ‘Table III; 

3. Agraph giving the relation between log p, and @ for the first approximation 
of the solar model (graph 3); 

4. A graph giving the correction of Milne’s law of temperature distribution 
(graph 4); this graph with the argument r was prepared from the data in Table IV. 

The computation of the new model consisted in the evaluation of the integral in 
equation (3) in which r* is substituted by 7. ‘The numerical procedure was des- 
cribed by the author in a former paper (6). In each step of integration r was first 
extrapolated and then with Milne’s equation (7) and graph 4 the corrected temper- 
ature was found. Next the electron pressure was computed and compared with 
the electron pressure for the initial model found from graph 3 for the same value of 
4. Then «® p, was found from graph 1 and, if the electron pressure given by the 
second approximation differed from that given by the first, corrected with the aid 
of formula (2). The value of 0(” p,)/0 log, p, for this correction was taken from 
graph 2. When the corrected value of «/p, was found, the integrand in equation 
(3) was determined and + was computed. If the value of + found in that way 
differed from the extrapolated one, the whole process of integration was repeated. 

It should be stressed that the corrections of x /p,, which were found by means 
of formula (2), were always small and in no case exceeded 0-3 per cent of the value 
of x /p, ; this means that from the practical point of view they could be disregarded 
altogether. In other stellar models this correction may, however, be more 
important, 

The solar model computed in this way is shown in Table V. 

Graph 1 gives the values of x) p, between and 1:04. Beyond 1-04 
the values of «/p, were extrapolated graphically and for #<0'5 the Rosseland 
mean, taken from E. Vitense’s paper (9), was used, 

4.2. Net flux.—The net flux was computed in the same way as in the initial 
model. ‘The only difference was that the monochromatic fluxes were plotted 
against the reciprocal temperature @ instead of r, which proved to be more advan- 
tageous in practice. ‘The results are shown in ‘lable VI. 

The net flux is fairly constant throughout the whole atmosphere ; the greatest 
deviation from the arithmetical mean of 13 values (62°64 x 10%ergem *sec ') is 
4°4 per cent for r=7°74. ‘The boundary value of the flux does not differ much 


| 
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from the mean value for the whole atmosphere ; it is only 0-3 per cent higher than 
the previous value, which was supposed to be kept constant. The boundary 
value of the flux corresponds to a solar constant 1-945 calcm™* min '', which is 
certainly not far from the actual value. 


Taste V 
Model solar atmosphere. Second approximation. 


logiep logieP loki. 


4°91 1°33 
4°93 1°42 
4°95 

1°65 
1°79 
1°92 
2°04 
2°14 
2°37 
2°56 
2°71 
2°85 
2°97 
3°08 
3°26 
3°42 
3°55 
3°67 
3°77 
4°12 
4°33 
4°45 
4°57 


5° 
5° 
5° 
5° 
5° 
5° 


Taste VI 
Net flux for the second approximation in units of 10° ergs cm secm* 


(7) 


62°68 
62°51 
62°05 
62°03 
62°32 
62°63 
62°92 
62°70 
61°89 
61°38 
62°35 
65°40 
63°51 


| 
T 6 
1°0476 
ool 1'043 3°88 0°02 
1°039 4°04 0°823 
0°04 1°035 4°14 0°25 °°799 
0'04 1°032 4°21 14 0°779 
0°05 1°028 4°26 0°37 1°6 
0°06 1°024 4°30 1°8 0°745 
0°07 1'020 434 0°45 0°730 
1°O17 4°37 0°48 2°5 0°700 
1°O13 4°40 o'si 
o'12 4°47 0°58 4°0 0°637 
o'l4 4°50 4°5 o'621 
o'16 0989 4°54 0°66 0°607 
o'18 0'984 4°57 60 0°583 
0°20 459 0°73 0°563 
0°25 4°64 0°546 
0°30 4°69 0°36 
o'45 0°'936 4°72 10°0 
4°76 0'97 0°470 
0°45 4°78 20°0 0°438 
0'50 4°81 1°06 25°0 O'4is 
4°35 30°0 0°397 
4°38 1°24 
1°0476 
0°01 86 1°04 
o'1274 1°00 
2943 0°95 
§116 0°90 
1950 o'Bo 
733 
5°95 
636 0°65 
291 
740 
1is28 
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5. Convection.—In the computations of the second approximation of the solar 
model it was assumed that there is radiative equilibrium throughout the whole 
atmosphere, since otherwise the computation of the mean absorption coefficient 
with the formula (1) would not be justified. It should be stressed, however, that 
the atmosphere becomes convectively unstable at the optical depth r= 1-014. 
No attempt was made to take convection into account. 

6. Blanketing effect.—The darkening of the limb was computed for a number of 
wavelengths for the solar model in the first approximation and then compared with 
the observational data. Generally the agreement between the computed and 
observed darkening of the limb was not very good, especially far from the centre of 
the disk. Some differences may be due to convection, but probably the main 
source of these discrepancies is the blanketing effect. It is intended to include the 
blanketing effect in further investigations. 

7. Comparison of the model solar atmosphere with observation.—Although the 
blanketing effect considerably modifies the darkening of the solar limb, it has little 
effect on some other properties of the solar spectrum. Therefore, in spite of the 
total omission of the blanketing effect, some results derived from the theoretical 
model can be compared with the observational data. 

It is not intended to make a detailed comparison between the model solar 
atmosphere and the observations in this paper. Only two features of our model 
are briefly mentioned below. 

7.1. Solar constant.—The computed emerging net flux of our model corre- 
sponds to a solar constant 1-945 calcm™*min''. ‘This value does not differ much 
from the actual value of the solar constant, which according to Nicolet (11) is 
1-98 calcm™* min'', and agrees well with Abbot's value of 1-g94.calem * min 

7.2. Balmer discontinuity.—Our solar model shows a discontinuity at the 
Balmer limit 

D = logyoUo*/ = 0114, 
where /,* is the intensity of radiation for the centre of the solar disk for A = 3647 4 
and J, the same intensity for A= 3647—. ‘This value of D does not differ much 
from the observed value D = 0-125 (12). 

8. Final remarks.—-The differences between the values of the net flux of the 
second approximation F(r) and its boundary value Fo) are not scattered at 
random but show a definite systematic run with the optical depth. ‘This means 
that the second approximation of the solar model should not be considered as the 
final one, since the repetition of the whole procedure can still improve the constancy 
of the net flux. The second approximation shows, however, that the method 
described in Section 3.1 works well. This is due probably to the following three 
factors : 

(i) The operator ®, used in Section 3.1 simultaneously takes into accountthe 
corrections AB(r) for all the values of r. 

(ii) The corrected values of the mean absorption coefficient are used in the 
computations. 

(iii) ‘The mean value of the absorption coefficient « is used essentially only in 
the variational corrections 

AF7,) = {AB(r)}, 
which in Section 3.1 are used in order to find the new law of the temperature 
distribution. No appeal to a mean absorption coefficient is made in the integral 


. 
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(By (r,)} dv, 


7.0 


which gives the main contribution to the net flux F(r,) in equation (4). This 
integral was not computed explicitly in the second approximation for the stellar 
model, but it enters correctly into the theoretical consideration of this approxi- 
mation, because the same mean absorption coefficient was used in the initial and 
the corrected models. It was in order to bring this about that the values of + in 
the initial model were re-computed with «® in Section 2.3. 

Table IV shows that Milne’s law (7) is a good approximation to the temperature 
distribution, if the correct values of the mean absorption coefficient are used in the 
computation of the stellar atmosphere. On the other hand, Table III shows that 
the Rosseland mean does not differ by more than 5 per cent from the second 
approximation « of the mean absorption coefficient. ‘The use of Milne’s law of 
the temperature distribution and of the Rosseland mean absorption coefficient in 
the computation of model stellar atmospheres should therefore lead to good 
initial models of cool stellar atmospheres. 
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A MATHEMATICAL VERIFICATION 
OF THE PRINCIPLE OF INVARIANCE AS APPLIED TO 
COMPLETELY NON-COHERENT SCATTERING 
AND TO INTERLOCKED MULTIPLET LINES 
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Summary 


In some recent papers, the solutions of some problems of line formation 
involving non-coherent scattering and the interlocking of multiplet lines 
have been based on the principle of invariance governing the law of 
diffuse reflection. Hitherto this principle had been applied only in cases 
of coherent scattering and its applicability to problems involving 
non-coherent scattering processes has been questioned. In this paper 
the solutions for completely non-coherent scattering and for interlocked 
multiplet lines as given in (3) and (g§) are obtained by a mathematical method, 
thus providing an independent verification of the principle of invariance in 
these cases. ‘The problem of non-coherent scattering solved here is more 
general than that given in (3). It allows for the possibility of thermal emission 
associated with the line absorption; it applies when the frequencies involved 
are restricted to a finite interval (v,, v,) and it allows for incident radiation 
on the surface of the star. 


1. Introduction.—The principle of invariance governing the law of diffuse 
reflection® is stated by Chandrasekhar in (6), p. go, as follows: 

“The law of diffuse reflection by a semi-infinite plane-parallel 
atmosphere must be invariant to the addition (or subtraction) of layers 
of arbitrary optical thickness to (or from) the atmosphere.” 

This principle has been applied in the papers (3), (§), (8) and (10) and an 
independent verification of the solutions is desirable. ‘This, in its turn, provides 
a verification of the principle of invariance in the cases considered. 

Recently Sobolev has given in (g)t a probability method for dealing with 
completely non-coherent scattering, which verifies the results of (8) and (3). 
This method is a development of an earlier probability method of which 
Kourganoff wrote in (7): 

‘“ Systematic analysis of Sobolev’s analysis discloses that his method 
is entirely equivalent to that of Ambartsumian described in section 28.” 

The method of Ambartsumian referred to here is that given in (2) and 
I am indebted to Dr Kourganoff for lending me a translation of the paper. 
I soon saw that the method was far more powerful than its author can have 
realized. In a recent paper (4) I have developed it rigorously and have 

* This was first formulated by Ambartsurnian in (1) for infinitely thin layers. 


t 1 am very much indebted to Dr J. B. Sykes for calling my attention to this paper and for 
translating it for me. 
46 
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used it to obtain the emergent intensity from a (coherent) scattering atmosphere 
corresponding to various expansions of the Planck function. In this paper 
I use it to obtain a generalization of the solution given in (3) for non-coherent 
scattering. ‘The analysis for interlocked multiplet lines is identical, except that 
integrals over (v,, v2) are replaced by sums, and instead of one equation holding 
for vy < v < vy, we have k equations holding for v= v,, vg, ..., By introducing 
Stieltjes integrals or Dirac’s delta function, the two problems could be dealt 
with simultaneously, but in order not to overload the equations, | shall give 
the analysis for the non-coherent case only. 

The treatment here is non-rigorous, but the analysis could be justified as 
in (4). 

2. The equation of transfer.—\ shall make the following assumptions, which 
are those made in (5): 

(i) The variations of the continuous absorption coefficient « and of the 
Planck function B(v, 7) over the range of frequencies considered may be 
neglected. 

(ii) The ratio », of the line-absorption coefficient o, to « is independent of 
depth. 

(iii) The Planck function is given by 

Biv, T)=a+ br 
where 
T= Kp dx, 
0 
x being the depth below the surface of the atmosphere. 

(iv) The coefficient «, introduced to allow for thermal emission associated 
with the line absorption, is independent of both frequency and depth. 

Subject to the conditions (i), (ii), (iii), the solution found in (3) was stated 
to be exact, and we shall verify the truth of that statement. On introducing « 
and restricting the values of v to the interval (v4, v,), the equation of transfer 
given in (3) becomes (see (3), equation (17)) 


=(1+9,)1 (7,4) —(1 +n, a + br) 


where 
ny dv’, (2.2) 
so that 
(2.3) 


In all equations in v we have vy, <v < v9. 

Suppose that the star is subject to incident radiation of intensity /,%(o, —,’), 
where o<p' <1. Then the equation (2.1) has to be solved subject to the 
condition 

Write (cf. (5), equation (3.8)) 


(2.5) 


Ny I 
I+, I+, 
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From these and (2.2) we have 


and this is independent of v. Hence we shall also write 
1—A 


=o. 2.6 
nyt, (a6) 


By (2.5), equation (2.1) can be written 


dl \ du’ 


By writing 
p)= a+ + +1,°(r, (2.8) 
and using (2.3), we have (cf. (3), equations (34) and (37)) 
1 
and, by (2.4), this has to be solved subject to the condition 
140, <1, (2.10) 
where 
=1o, (2.1 1) 
As the boundary condition for large r, we shall assume that /,(r, 4) is at most 
O(r) for larger r. ‘The same is then true for /,*(r, 1). 


3. The Milne integral equation.—Equation (2.9) can be written 


where 


Br) = —A,) | 
From (3.1) and the boundary conditions, 


ay dv’ | (3.2) 


Hence (putting for » when 
and (3.2) gives, 
8,(7)=(1-A) my} dv! + 


“ay dy dy 

pow (3-5) 

Equation (3.5) is the Milne integral equation for 5,(r). - 
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The properties of the linear operator A defined by (3.6) are practically 
identical with those of Hopf’s operator A (see (7), Chap. Il). A slight difference 


occurs in the differentiation formula: 


The operator A commutes with integrations with respect to variables other 
than 7 and v’, 

If J,*(7,) is at most O(r) for large 7, it follows from (3.1) that the same 
is true for B,(r). In (4) I have shown that, when this is the case, the only 
solution of the homogeneous Milne equation is 3,(r)=0. This is even true 
when 3,(r) is O(in7 *) for small r. Moreover, | have shown that the functions 
appearing in the subsequent analysis by Ambartsumian’s method are at most 
O(r) for large + and O(Inr-") for small 7. We shall assume, without further 
proof, that the same is true in the case considered here, so that when we 
obtain an equation of the fort 


bfr)=(1—A At); my) dv’, (3-8) 


we can at once deduce that ¢4,(r) =o. "Physically, this is equivalent to saying 
that the intensity /,*(r,) is zero throughout the atmosphere if there is no 
incident radiation on the surface of the atmosphere. 

4. The auxiliary equation.—\n Ambartsumian’s method, everything turns on 
finding the appropriate auxiliary equation or equations from which the H-functions 
are derived. For non-coherent scattering the required equation is 


where J,(r, 7,.) is the unknown function and o, =o/n,. In the analysis we shall 
use the following notation: 


= $,= xy =x/ny, Uy = 
the letters and suffixes always occurring in these combinations. 
From (4.1) it is seen that J,(7,0,)/(1—A,) is independent of v, and we 
therefore write 


Jr, (1 (7, a,,). (4-2) 
Then (4.1) becomes, by (2.6), 


This is the final form for the auxiliary equation. 
Differentiating (4.3) and using (3.7), we have 


5, aA, J(t, o,.); ny} dv 


+ }aJ(0,0,) [ (=) a’ 


and therefore 


5, aA, {5, J(t,o,,) +o, (t,¢,,); ny} dv 


+ }aJ(0,0, de 
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From (4.3), since o, =o/n, ,* 


1 a ao 


and hence 


| dvy| J(r, = a, (=) dv, 


Ve 


Changing the orders of integration in the last term and then changing the 
variables o and vy», this can be written 


Sr, =| ( =) dv’ 
“1 


“Ws 


J», 


where x, =x/n,, uy =u/n,. On subtracting }w/(o,0,) times (4.5) from (4.4), 
we get a homogeneous Milne equation from which it follows that 


dx 


R(s,, = ( J(r,0, )e “dr, (4.7) 


where s,=s/n,. Multiply (4.6) by e°», integrate with respect to r over (0, ~) 
and then integrate the first term by parts. ‘This gives us 


J(0, + 0,,R(s,, 9,,) = (0, 0,,) Rlby 
“1 


and therefore 


1 J 
We next show that 
R(s,, R(o,,, (4.9) 
The following method is convincing but is difficult to justify, because the 
integral on the left-hand sides of (4.10) and (4.11) (below) may not converge. 


A better method (due to Hopf) is used in (4) but it would make the analysis 
much longer. 


Multiply (4.3) by J(7,s,) and integrate with respect to r over (0, ©). Then 
| | my} dr + (4-10) 
Interchanging s and o, v and vy, we have 


| I(r, 0, ))(7,8,)dr =a dv’ a, JA (t,8,); ny} dr + R(s,,0,). (4.11) 


0 


But the operator A is symmetrical in ¢ and 7, and so 


0, )A my} dr= ( 
Jo 


I(r, JA (t, my} dr. 
0 


* We shall usually invert orders of integration without commenting on it. 
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Hence (4.9) follows. 
Next put r=0 in (4.3). Then we get 


J(o, 0,.)= jo” Jit, (= ~) 1 


=I+ a,/* R(x,,0,,) = 


Using (4.9) and replacing 0, by s,, we have 
J(0,s,)=1+ RG, age. 
x 


By (4.13), (4.8) can be written 
(s, + a, )R(s,, =J(0, 5,)J(0, a,,)» 
Then (4.13) becomes 
J(o,x,) dx 
J(o,s,) = 1+ a2 dv vf 
Finally put s=1/p, x=1/p’, so that s,= xy=1/n,pu', and write 


J(o, = H(z) 
and 


H,(u) = H(n,n) =J(0, 


Then (4.15) becomes 
Hf(p)=1+ a,*n, dv | 


+> np 
and by (2.6), this can be written 

Also from (4.14) and (4.17), we have 
If we put nyu=x, np’ =x’ in (4.18) and use (4.17), it becomes 


ny o 


But from (2.2) and (2.5) " 
ny dv’ =(1—«)o,2 ode’ 


and hence, if we take [" a, dv' = 1 (as was done in (3)) and « = 0, (4.20) becomes 


H(x)= 1+ dx’, (4.21) 
*+: 


which (with v,=0, v,= ©) is equation (29) of (3). This verifies the correctness 
of the H-equation found in (3) and also in (8) and (9). We shall use the 
H-equation in the form (4.18). 

From (4.18) it is easy to deduce that 


An’) dy! = 1 {\" 


ayaAy av} (4.22) 


(4-14) 
(4.15) 
(4.17) 
(4.18) 
(4-19) 
(4.20) 
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This is proved by the method of (6), Chap. V, Theorem I, to which it is 
equivalent. 
From (4.18) and (4.22) we have the following alternative form for the 
H-equation : 
I ,| HAp’) 


We shall need (4.22) and (4.23) later. 
5. The law of diffuse reflection.—Having obtained the H-equation, we now 
have to show that a scattering function S(v, v’, », «') exists which is given by 


(1 A, ‘H )H ) 
ve 


and which is such that the incident intensity /,(u’) is related to the emergent 
intensity /,*(0, 4) by the equation 
Equation (5.1) is equivalent to equation (33) of (3). By (2.6) and (4.9), 
S(v, v', 4,4’) satisfies the relation 
S(v,v', = S(v’, (5.4) 


(4.23) 


S(v, = (5.1) 


or by 


as it should. 
We now turn to equation (3.5). Since 83,(r)/(1—A,) is independent of v, 


we can write 
B(7) =(1 —A,)J (7). (5-5) 
Then, by (2.6), 


I(r)=o a2A {J(t); ny} dv’ +4 \" ay dv’ | dy 


" 


In the last integral put p’=1/x. Then 


where xy=x/n,. Differentiating, we have by (3.7) 


The second integral on the right-hand side is given by (4.5). To get the 
third integral, multiply the auxiliary equation (4.3) bys i, (o*)/o and integrate 
over (1, This gives us 


do 


+) sole jern—, 


—— 
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and hence 


n,, "Ve 


Inverting the orders of integration in the last term and changing the variables o 
and v,, we have 


dv" S(t, uy) f Aw 1 : my} dv’. (5.8) 
| ny i u 
On adding this to (5.7) and subtracting 4mJ/(o) times (4.5), we obtain a homo- 
geneous Milne equation and we therefore have 


a d ‘ay , 7 


Let 
s| J(rye" dr. (5.10) 


Operate on (5.9) by s, "2%, and then integrate by parts on the left. This gives 
us, by (4.7), 


—J(0) + j(s,)= |" Rls 
J», J1 


dx 


and by (4.13), this can be written 
1(5,) = J (0)J (0, s,) | dy’ R(s,, fy (x (5.1 1) 
», Py 


We now require J(o). A great deal of labour can be saved by the following 
physical argument. Since the only solution of (3.8) under our conditions is 
¢(7)= 0, the source function 3,(7) given by (3.5) is entirely due to the incident 
radiation of intensity /(y'). This will have no effect on 3,(r) for large r (the 
corresponding term on the right-hand side of (3.5) tends to zero as t+) and 
80 Br)}+o as rw. Since, by (5.5) and (5.10), (1—A,)j(s,) is the Laplace 
transform of 8,(r), it follows from a well-known theorem that 


x 


as SO, (5.12) 
From (4.14) we have 
lim R(s,, =J (0, 0)J (0, x,)/x, 


and hence (5.11) gives, on letting so, 


J(o) = dv’ i J(o, S. 
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On putting x=1/y' and using (4.17), this becomes 


To establish this equation mathematically, we put r=o in (5.6) and then 
proceed as in (4.12). This gives us an equation involving 
| a dv | Wx) x 
On substituting the value of j(x,,) given by (5.11), we get an equation giving J(0) 
in terms of the functions J(0,s,) and f(x"). On converting the former into 
Hu) and using (4.22) and (4.23) in the subsequent reduction, we eventually 
arrive at (5.13). 
Put s=1/u, x=1/p' in (5.11). Then, by (4.19), 
off 


o 
and hence by (5.13) 
, fs HAL SA’) 4 
v 
0 > 


But by (3.3) and (5.5) 


and so (5.14) becomes 
1,*(0, — | dv | dy’, 
“0 


where S(v,v',u,') is given by (5.2). This establishes the law of diffuse 
reflection (5.3). 

6. Concluding note.—In (3) and (§), all work subsequent to the establishment 
of the scattering function is based on the H-equation and the law of diffuse 
reflection. Since these have been re-established, the consequent investigations 
are unchanged. 

The forms into which formulae have been put in (§) are better than those 
used for the corresponding formulae in (3). Since the notation used in this 
paper is the “continuous” analogue of that used in (gs), the better forms for 
the non-coherent case can be written down at sight by replacing sums over 
by integrals over v, <v < 

St Hugh's College, 

Oxford : 

1955 May 25. 

Note added on proof.-1 am indebted to Dr Stibbs for the correction of 
an error in Section 1. He has also drawn my attention to a paper by 8. Ueno 
(Contributions from the Inst. of Astroph., Univ. of Kyoto, No. 58, 1955) in which 
ideas somewhat similar to those used here can be traced. Reference is made 
in this paper to ‘the extension of Ambartsumian’s first method developed in 
our subsequent paper”. This subsequent paper has not yet appeared, but 
it is possible that Ueno and I have developed Ambartsumian’s method in 
the same way. 


2p. 
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HYDROMAGNETIC WAVES IN IONIZED GAS 


J. H. Piddington 


(Received 1955 May 3) 


Summary 


There is strong evidence that both magnetic fields and ionized gas are 
widespread in our galaxy with powerful concentrations around stars and, 
in particular, the Sun. In such regions a localized disturbance will 
inevitably cause one or more of the different types of hydromagnetic waves. 
‘These are combined mechanical and electromagnetic waves, and the forces 
involved may far outweigh gravitational and other forces present. ‘The 
electromagnetic forces, hitherto largely neglected, should be considered in 
many astrophysical problems, 

Most investigators of HM waves in gases have, for simplicity, assumed . 
either perfect or isotropic conductivity which is seldom justified and com- 
pletely hides the nature of the electromagnetic wave, In the present paper 
a general theory of weak HM waves in anisotropically conducting gas is 
developed. There are three such HM waves and for each the velocity, 
absorption, magnetic and electric fields, the Poynting vector and the gas 
velocity are found, 

The physical nature of some HM waves is discussed; these include, as 
limiting cases, radio waves in ionized gas and in vacuo. The effect of 
Maxwell’s displacement current on HM waves is found to be generally 
small, but it does cause a space-charge electric wave to accompany the 
HM wave and this could have important consequences. 


1. Introduction.—Hydromagnetic (or magneto-hydrodynamic) waves require, 
like all other waves, a medium with inertia and a restoring force opposing 
displacement from the steady state. In ionized gas, permeated by a steady 
magnetic field, the inertia is provided by the gas as a whole, and the restoring 
force by a combination of electromagnetic and gas pressure forces. ‘This medium 
is triply refracting allowing three distinct hydromagnetic (11M) waves to propagate 
at any given frequency. ‘I'wo of these degenerate to radio waves when the 
frequency becomes so high that heavy ion motion is negligible; the inertia is 
then provided by the electrons and by the electromagnetic field itself. The 
third wave degenerates to a sound wave when the magnetic field is sufficiently 
weak. ‘The restoring force is then provided by the gas pressure only. 

Recent evidence suggests that the galaxy is permeated (and perhaps 
surrounded) by a magnetic field having powerful concentrations in and near 
stars and the Sun, and perhaps for considerable distances around old supernovae. 
Ionized gas is also widespread and when present with a magnetic field conditions 
are such that any localized disturbance must cause HM waves. ‘The electro- 
magnetic forces associated with such HM disturbances may be large; in many 
regions they may far outweigh gravitational forces and so must be introduced 
into a wide range of astrophysical problems. For example, their effects in parts 
of the solar atmosphere are of major importance (1). ‘hey also constitute the 
most likely source of cosmic rays and, in turn, of galactic radio noise. 
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The general theory of HM waves is mathematically difficult and advances 
have been made by assuming simplifying conditions. Alfvén (2, 3) dealt with 
waves in a homogeneous incompressible fluid, and Walén (4) and others extended 
the work to inhomogeneous fluids. HM waves in gases with infinite (5,6, 7) 
and isotropic (8) electrical conductivity have been discussed. However, in 
most regions of astrophysical interest the gas has neither infinite nor isotropic 
conductivity and the adoption of these simplifying assumptions completely hides 
the nature of the electromagnetic field associated with the HM wave. Astrém 
(g) and Ginzburg (10) have further extended the theory but the former neglects 
collisions between gas particles (and hence gas pressure effects), while the latter 
only considers waves propagated along the steady magnetic field. A reasonably 
full HM theory is still lacking. 

In a moving, isotropically conducting medium, Maxwell's equations of the 
electromagnetic field may be combined with the conductivity equation (Ohm's law) 
to yield the well-known formula: 

2 
= -eurl(v x H) + (1) 
where H is the magnetic field, o and v the conductivity and velocity of the medium 
and ¢ the velocity of light, electromagnetic units being used. When v=o this 
reduces to the “telegraph equation” of radio waves. When uv depends on 
electromagnetic forces it leads easily to a description of HM waves. 

When the medium is anisotropically conducting the conductivity is no longer 
a scalar quantity as above, but a tensor. An equation analogous to (1) has been 
derived for such a medium (11) and this may be used to investigate any weak 
electromagnetic disturbance in ionized gas. In the present paper it is used on 
plane hydromagnetic waves. At the low frequencies concerned displacement 
current may usually be neglected. 

2. The electromagnetic and hydromagnetic equations.—'\Vhe equations of the 
magnetic field associated with a weak disturbance in any medium have been given 
(ref. 11, equations (14), (16)). If the variable parts of H can be determined from 
those equations, then the remainder of the electromagnetic field follows from 
Maxwell's equations. Plane waves are assumed, and without loss of generality 
the wave normal is placed in the xz plane and the steady magnetic field 7, is made 
parallel to the Oz axis of a right-handed system. Since we are restricted to weak 
waves, the product of any two variables is always small and may be neglected. 
The equations may then be written : 


eH, dH, OH, yy 
ox* 47% or ) a, Oz (2) 
o,0H, eH, aH, dv,\ OH, 
CH, oH, oH ov, o, 0H, 


where oy, a, and o, are the three components of the conductivity tensor, o, being 
the component along H,, o, perpendicular to H, and in the plane of the electric 
field (the “ direct’’ conductivity) and o, perpendicular to H, and to the electric 
field (the Hall conductivity). The composite conductivity o, is given by 
+0," 
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‘These equations apply for any kind of medium, including gas in which the 
heavy ions as well as the electrons contribute appreciably to the conductivity 
(as in ionospheri¢ region E). However, in most applications of astrophysical 
interest we are concerned with gas in which only electron conductivity is important. 
In this case the value of o,/0, is unity and equation (3) is correspondingly simpler. 
We restrict ourselves to this type of gas for the present, but it should be noted that 
the results apply for any gas when the direction of propagation is along the magnetic 
field (so that 00x=0). With this restriction it is seen that equations (2) to (4) 
are the components of equation (1) with o, replacing o and the addition of a term 
(o,/0,)(0/0z) curl H to the right-hand side. ‘This last term changes the magnetic 
polarization of the waves from plane to elliptically polarized except in the special 
case of propagation across the magnetic field (0/0,=0), when the term vanishes, 

The hydrodynamic equations required to determine v are those of momentum, 
continuity and the “gas equation” relating pressure density and temperature. 
The momentum equation contains an electromagnetic term j x H or 


(= curl H) 
47 


(see, for example, ref. 11, section 6). For weak disturbances the hydrodynamic 
equations may be combined to give 


Utgrad dive + He x curl H)=o, (5) 


where U? =006/dp is the square of the velocity of sound in the gas, @ and p being 
the pressure and mass density and V* = H,"/47p. 

Equations (2), (3) and (4) may now be combined with (5) to determine the 
values of H and v. Let us assume wave solutions of the form expi(pt—ké) 
propagated along an axis Of atanangleystoOz. Let H,, H,, and H, now represent 
the maximum values of the variable components of H. An examination of the 


equations shows that in all cases H, = — H, tan so that the perturbation magnetic 
field always lies in the phase planes and H, may be eliminated from the field 
equations. 


Substituting 0/dx = —iksinys, 0/dz= —ikcosy and 0/dt=ip we have the set 
of equations required to investigate hydromagnetic waves. ‘These are simplified 
by writing «, for 4709/p (or 


(k* + iegp*)H, + ieg ll, cosppkpvu, + a,/0, c0s8* H, =o (6) 

(k? + iegp*)H,, + iegH, cos pkpv, —o,/0,k*H, (7) 

(p? — U* sin? — U* sins cos + H,=0 (8) 
cx 

pry+ Hy= (9) 

(p? — U* cos* pk*)o, — U* sin cos ph*v, = 0. (10) 


Eliminating v,, v, and v, we have: 


U? os 2h 2 


and 
(k? + iegp® — iegV* cos* ph*)H, —0,/0,k°H, =0. (12) 
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These two equations may be used to determine the velocity, absorption and 
polarization of any hydromagnetic wave, subject to the restrictions already 
mentioned. When H,and H, are eliminated, the dispersion equation is obtained. 
This is of the third degree in k* showing that, in general, three pairs of waves may 
be present for any value of 4; each pair comprises two similar waves moving in 
opposite directions. ‘The medium is triply refracting, introducing an additional 
pair of waves and an additional degree of complication above those given by the 
magneto-ionic theory. 

The dispersion equation cannot, in general, be factorized and its discussion 
is dificult except in some special circumstances. In the following sections the 
properties of waves are derived for the following restricted conditions : 

(a) p=0 

(b) 
(c) 
(d) 

3. Waves propagated along and perpendicular to the magnetic field.—A glance 
at equation (11) indicates that a great simplification occurs when propagation 
is along the steady magnetic field, that is when ~=o. ‘The equation then 
factorizes, one factor being p*- U*k* which corresponds to pure sound waves 
with velocities + U. ‘These waves correspond to gas motion along the magnetic 
field, there being no interaction with this field and no electromagnetic wave*. 
No attenuation is indicated because friction within the gas has been neglected. 

‘The two pairs of hydromagnetic waves may now be studied by the use of 
equation (12) and the simplified form of equation (11). ‘This has been done in 
an earlier paper (ref. 11): the waves along Oz are circularly polarized and have 
velocities V + o,p/870,0,V, in agreement with Cowling (12). It may be noted 
that these results apply for any type of gas including lightly ionized gas. 

It is desirable to compare the dispersion equation for the case y =o with that 
found by Ginzburg who used a different treatment. In terms of transport 
parameters the equation is 


ke (ves (13) 


p? 470,59, 4705 
When the collision frequency is much less than the electron gyro-frequency, 
and when only electron conductivity need be considered, og~0,7/0,. Substituting 
ion constants for o,, oy, o, and V (see, for example, 13) equation (13) becomes 
— 4rne*c* 


mp( — wip (14) 
where n, ¢, m, w and v are the electron number density, charge, mass, angular 
gyro-frequency and collision frequency and @ is the heavy-ion angular gyro- 
frequency. ‘The equation is identical with that of Ginzburg except that a term 
unity is omitted on the right hand side. ‘This term is due to the displacement 
current which we have assumed negligible. ‘The corresponding equation for 
a lightly ionized gas may be found by substituting the appropriate values for the 
conductivity components, 


* Strictly speaking, the sound wave will be accompanied by an electric space-charge or plasma 
wave. ‘To study the electric field account must be taken of displacement current. 
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The case of transmission across the magnetic field has been considered 
previously (11). ‘T'wo pairs of waves are disclosed for which H, and ov, are the 
variables. In addition there is another pair, not disclosed by equations (11) and 
(12), for which the electric field and current lie along Oz and the magnetic variation 
along Oy. For this wave there is no mechanical reaction between the gas and 
magnetic field. 

4. Medium for which V>U. (a) The “ magnetic’ waves.—When the 
“‘ magnetic pressure” in the medium (H,*/87) is much greater than the gas pressure 
the elastic properties due to the latter may be neglected; the restoring force 
opposing deformation of the homogeneous medium is almost entirely electro- 
magnetic. 

In equation (11) let U =o for the time being. It may then be solved with 
equation (12) and the values of p/k corresponding to the two waves determined ; 
the values are found to be of the order V. Now let U have a finite value provided 
V »>U: the values of p/k will remain of order V so that p/k »U and the equation 
takes the simplified form: 


(k? + iegp® — iegV*h*)H , + cos* pk? H, = 0. (15) 
To find the polarization of the two pairs of hydromagnetic waves introduce 
R=H,/H, where H, is the perturbation magnetic field in the xz plane, so that 
H, H R 
cosy ~ cost 
Eliminating H, and H, from equations (12) and (15) we have 
V2 sin? yp 


J, COS 


R*- R+1=0. (16) 
Since we are dealing with a gas in which only electron conductivity is important, 
= ne/ H, (see 13) and so 

Vy? 


The two roots of equation (16), corresponding to the polarization of the two 


waves concerned, are: 
i sin? ()? 12 


The waves are elliptically polarized, the major axis of the ellipse lying along 
Oy for the positive sign (called the ordinary ray) and in the xz plane for the 
negative sign (called the extraordinary ray). Values of the polarization function 
R/iare plotted in Fig. 1 for all angles of propagation and for values of (2/p between* 
10°' and 10. In the wide range of examples when {2/p ~10* the waves are 
nearly plane polarized except for very small angles between the magnetic field 
and wave normal. For these waves, the longitudinal case as discussed by 
Ginzburg is not important; it only describes waves whose direction of propagation 
lies within a very small solid angle. For values of 2/p between about 1 and 
100 the polarization varies more steadily from circular to plane as # varies from 
to 7/2. 


* Since we are dealing with a gas in which only electron conductivity is important, transport 
equations may be used for values of 2/p<—1, provided that w p11. This has been discussed 
previously (13). 


t 
4 
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Substitute the two values of H,,/H { = R/cos) from equation (18) in equations 
(12) or (15) and the dispersion equation is found: 


2 4 ()2 
‘The wave velocity is VS and the absorption coefficient 
p* 


Angle (degrees) 


Polarization function y 


Fic. t.—The polarization Rim Hy/iHp for values of Q/p between 10°' and 10*, and for 
angles (ib) between the steady magnetic field and the wave normal between o° and go”, Curves 
corresponding to positive values of Ri-* (the ordinary ray) are full ; curves corresponding to 
negative values of Ri (the extraordinary ray) are dashed. 


‘The wave decays by a factor ina distancex'. ‘The velocity function : 


S= + + cosy) (21) 


is plotted in Fig. 2 for all angles of propagation and for values of (2/p between 10°! 
and infinity. 
At low frequencies the term in p*/Q? may be neglected and we have 
S=cosy or 1, 


‘Thus the velocity of the ordinary ray is V cos and that of the extraordinary ray V. 
Although the results are for plane waves they should apply approximately for 
curved wave fronts, provided the radius of curvature is many wavelengths. 
In Fig. 3 the wave fronts of the waves are shown when the waves are caused 
by a disturbance in a confined region near the origin. ‘The wave fronts are 
spheres* obtained by rotating the circles about the axis Oz. 

At high frequencies the velocity of the ordinary ray approaches zero and 
when {2/p=1 it is zero for all values of y. At higher frequencies the value of S 
is imaginary. ‘The corresponding values of S for the extraordinary ray increase 
steadily above V. 


* When displacement current is taken into account the ordinary ray wave front takes a rather 
different form in the region ¢-+7/2. 


| 
10 Tai ‘ =0* 
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Velocity function 


50 60 70 60 9 
Angle y (degrees) 

F1G. 2.-—The velocity function S (wave velocity is VS) for values of Q/p between 10~' and & 
and for angles (p) between the steady magnetic field and the wave normal between o° and go”. 
The ordinary ray curves are full and the extraordinary ray curves are dashed. The former are 
not drawn for Q/p€1 since the corresponding values of S are everywhere zero or imaginary. 
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The gas velocity components may be found from equations (8) to (10) and the 
dispersion equation. Neglecting the small effect of absorption we may write 
plk = VS so that 


H, 
V cos H, 
0,=0 


H. 
oy = cos* 
cos* if. R cos. 


Thus a small element of the gas moves in an elliptical orbit under the influence 
of either the ordinary or extraordinary waves. For the former the major axis 
of the ellipse lies along Oy and for the latter along Ox. At low frequencies 


(22/p 


| 


=i sin?) or i P 


e 


Thus the movement is nearly along Oy or nearly along Ox for the two waves. 
The electric polarization of the waves and the direction of current flow may 
be found from the equations 


oH 
curlE = — (22) 
curl H= 47j. (23) 
From the x and z components of equation (23) we find 
Jt —tany 


which indicates that the electric current always flows in the phase planes. This 
is a necessary result of our assumptien that displacement current is negligible. 

For waves of the form assumed, the z component of equation (22) and the y 
component of equation (23) give 


E, ip*«g 


Substituting p?/k* = + as found above we have 


iV*S*, 

E, sin cos 
‘This indicates a component of E, which is in phase with E, and lies in the phase 
planes; it is due to the ohmic resistance of the medium and the current which 
flows in the phase planes. ‘There is another and much larger component of E, 
which is out of phase with #,; it is an induction electric field due to the varying 
magnetic field H,. It may also be shown from equations (22) and (23) that 


= H, 
ii.’ 


There is an additional out-of-phase term which is generally small enough to be 
neglected. 


4 
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The Poynting vectors of the two waves rotate in opposite directions on the 
surface of a cone passing through Oz and O€ and with axis in the xz plane. When 
p< the vectors are nearly stationary along Oz and O€ for the ordinary and 
extraordinary rays respectively. 

(6) The “sound” wave.—The wave corresponding to the third root of the 
dispersion equation is found by assuming its velocity to be much less than V. 
Equations (12) and (17) then give for this wave (remembering p*/k?< V’*) 

H, ip 

H, cos* 
which, together with equations (17) and (11), gives the velocity of the “sound” 


wave as 
cos? — "2 
This velocity, as well as other characteristics given below, suggest that this wave 
is essentially a sound wave, controlled to some extent by the magnetic field. 
Such a wave can only propagate provided the ion collision frequency is very much 
greater than the wave frequency. It may be shown that, except in very cold 
dense gas, this means p/{ is very small, so that the velocity is approximately Ucosy. 

The component of magnetic field H,, is nearly zero so that the perturbation 
magnetic field lies along Of. The corresponding electric field lies along O, 
and the Poynting vector along Of, ‘The gas velocity is nearly along Oz so that 
physically the wave is like a sound wave in a gas whose particles may only move 
in one direction, like beads on a set of smooth parallel! wires. 

5. Medium for which UV. (a) The “ magnetic’’ waves.—In a medium in 
which the gas pressure is much greater than the “‘ magnetic pressure’’ one might 
still anticipate hydromagnetic waves with velocities of the order V. Evidence 
in this direction is the presence of such waves when =o (see Section 3). Let 
us tentatively put p/k=V in equation (11), which then reduces to the approximate 
form 


(k? + iegp® — ie, V? cos® pk*)H , + cos* =o. (24) 
1 


Again write R=H,/H, and eliminate H, and H, between equations (12) and 
(24). We find 

R=+1!1 
so that the waves are circularly polarized for all directions of propagation. 
Substituting H,/H,= + i/cosy in equation (24) we have the dispersion equation 


4 = V* cos* F = cos + = (25) 
Substituting o,<,V?/o, = Q/p this reduces to 
= V* cos* F sec + (26) 


The waves have velocities V cosy) | Vp/202 and absorption coefficient 


p 


Thus the assumption that waves with velocity ~V were present appears justified, 
47° 
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The components of the gas velocity may be determined from equations 
(6) to (10), together with the dispersion equation. Combining equations (6) and 
(26) and remembering that H,/H,= +isecy, we find 


VH, p i 12 
v,= F Ti, (: + sec + ity) (27) 
Again, from equation (9), 
VH i ~12 
v,= F Hi, (: sec + costy (28) 


It is seen that at frequencies much below the ion gyro-frequency the gas velocity 
components are approximately 


v,= F and 


The absorption term will be small for any waves which may be propagated to 
reasonable distances. 
From equation (10), neglecting the absorption term, 


=~ —tany. 
Thus the velocity vector lies approximately in the phase planes. Now introduce 
v, =v, sec W, the velocity component in the xz plane. From equations (27) and 
(28), remembering H,/H,= + isecy, we find 
v,/v,= ti. 

The motion is circular, the velocity vectors of the ordinary and extraordinary 
rays rotating in the same directions as those of the magnetic field. 

The electric fields of the waves are given by E,~o and E,/E,= + isecy. 
Again the Poynting vectors rotate on the surface of a cone touching Oz and O€. 

(b) The “sound” wave.—When the magnetic field is made zero (V =o) 
a sound wave may be propagated with velocity U/. It is, therefore, reasonable 
to except a sound wave of velocity ~U in the presence of a weak magnetic field. 
This wave may be found by omitting the small absorption terms from equations 
(11) and (12) and then eliminating H, and H,. After some rearranging and 
substituting £2/p for «g0,V*/a, we find 

Since p*/k?=U* »>V? and p/Q™1, the first term is much greater than the last 
term, which may be simplified by writing U* for p*/k*. ‘The same is permissible 
in the first term and the numerator of the second term. Rearranging, we find 
U*+ sin? y <1 — p 1+ cost y 

The factor in the brackets differs very little from unity, so that the wave velocity 
=(U* + V*sin*)"*, which is close to the sound velocity U. 

Substituting p/k = U in equation (12) we find 

which is very small, so that the magnetic perturbations occur along O{. 
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Substituting p/k=U in equation (10) we find v,/v,=coty. Also, from 
equations (8) and (g) and the fact that H,/H, is small we find that v,/o, is small. 
Thus the velocity vector lies very nearly along the wave normal, as would be 
anticipated. The wave and gas velocities of the three waves which occur when 
U >V are in agreement with the results of Herlofson (6) for perfectly conducting 
media. 

The electric perturbations are found to occur along Oy, so that the Poynting 
vector lies along O€. 

6. The physical nature of hydromagnetic waves in gas. (a) General.—lIt is of 
interest to consider the physical nature of sound and hydromagnetic waves in 
ionized gas. Sound waves are longitudinal as in non-ionized gas, but owing 
to the different masses of the electrons and heavy ions, and to their opposite 
electric charges, the sound waves are accompanied by electric space-charge or 
plasma waves. ‘The mechanism by which the electron and heavy-ion gases tend 
to separate and are held together by electric forces has been discussed previously 
(13). 

When a magnetic field is present the same effect may be important when 
U > V, but for the important case when V > U the effect may be neglected. Let 
us then assume only electromagnetic (and not pressure gradient) forces. First 
assume the medium isotropically conducting so that o,/0,->0 and consider a plane 
wave propagated along Ox. Movement of the gas along Ox and across the 
magnetic field 7, causes an electric force on the gas v x H where v is the relative 
velocity. This field and the resultant current lie along — Oy and so the retarding 
force j x H lies along — Ox and so opposes motion. Wave motion is thus possible 
by virtue of electromagnetic forces only. 

When the medium is anisotropically conducting, the position is very different. 
If o, »o, the induced electric field along — Oy causes current to flow nearly along 
Ox and a mechanical reaction nearly along — Oy at right angles to the direction 
of motion. ‘The motion of a small element of gas tends to be elliptical rather than 
longitudinal. The required current along —Oy, which causes a mechanical 
reaction opposing the initial motion along Ox, is provided by the combination of 
two effects 

(1) The gas develops a velocity component along — Oy, thus inducing an 
electric field in the required direction ; 

(2) the current along Ox builds up space charge whose potential electric field 
(along — Ox) causes Hall current to flow in the required direction. 

(6) Displacement current.—In order to take into account the space-charge 
wave which may accompany a hydromagnetic wave, the displacement current 
term must be introduced into the field equations. ‘This is evident from Maxwell's 
equation 


curl H= 4nj (30) 


For a wave travelling in any direction, say Of, the space derivatives of H in the 
plane perpendicular to Of must be zero; that is curlsH=o. Hence if the 
displacement current term is neglected jf =o and no current may flow to form 
a space-charge wave. 

In the treatment of hydromagnetic waves, as described above, displacement 
current was neglected. ‘This was done because the equations are made much 
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more complicated by the introduction of the additional factor. It is usually 
permissible, provided the wave velocity is much less than the velocity of light. 
However, in dealing with an anisotropically conducting medium, additional 
subtleties are introduced and it is desirable to consider the whole question of 
displacement current. This analysis has been made but is too lengthy to 
reproduce here. Our simplifying assumption is usually justified at frequencies 
near or below the gyromagnetic frequency of the heavy ions, but breaks down 
when V/c approaches unity. It also breaks down for the ordinary ray in the 
region #-»>7/2. In this region the refractive index tends to zero rather than 
infinity (as shown in Fig. 3) so that such waves may be totally reflected. The 
extent of the region depends on the magnitude of V’/c and is generally small. 

The unimportance of displacement current in affecting wave velocity or 
polarization does not mean that the plasma wave which can occur is also 
unimportant. This electric wave only requires a very small current, too small to 
affect appreciably the magnetic field gradients. However, the wave may be 
important in another way: it may conceivably lead to the spontaneous growth of 
hydromagnetic waves or, conversely, to the acceleration of ions to relativistic 
speeds in the manner suggested by Bohm and Gross (14) for pure plasma waves. 
The basis of this mechanism is that a few fast-moving ions are trapped in a potential 
trough and so travel with the wave. In a medium of slowly varying characteristics 
the latter may increase or decrease as the wave propagates. ‘This would cause 
a transfer of energy to the ions or to the wave respectively. It must be remembered 
that the fast ions must move along the steady magnetic field and so must have 
velocity VS 

Such a mechanism could be important in connection with the generation of 
cosmic rays or of cosmic radio noise or both. 

(c) Hydromagnetic and free-space electromagnetic waves. —Thére is a reasonably 
clear physical picture of a hydromagnetic wave propagated perpendicular to the 
magnetic field. The electric current flows in the phase plane (the yz plane) 
and magnetic field and gas density only vary along the wave normal. ‘Thus the 
wave is a longitudinal pressure wave, like a sound wave, the total pressure com- 
prising that of the magnetic field as well as the gas. There appears to be no 
correspondingly clear picture of radio, light or other electromagnetic waves in 
freespace. Sucha picture is provided by showing that these are extreme examples 
of hydromagnetic waves. 

Without changing the steady magnetic field H,, let the gas density p be reduced 
towards zero. The hydromagnetic wave velocity is given by V* = H,"/47p, 
but as p->o the “mass density” of the magnetic field becomes appreciable and 
must be added to p. The energy of the magnetic field is due to a longitudinal 
tension H,*/8m in the magnetic lines of force, together with a transverse pressure 
H,*/87. The total energy is H,*/47 and the electromagnetic mass density is 
H,#/4nc*. Hence the corrected value of wave velocity is given by 

He! 
+(H,?/47c*)} 


when p= 0, V =c,and the wave is a hydromagnetic wave propagated through the 
magnetic lines of force only. ‘The fact that the medium is no longer conducting 
is not important since displacement current is sufficient to cause the magnetic 
field gradients and hence the restoring forces opposing such gradients. 
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The wave velocity when p =o is independent of Hy. This is so because the 
displacement current is not affected by H, (as are currents due to ion movements). 
Thus H, may have any value, including zero, without affecting the wave 
characteristics, a fact which has been demonstrated experimentally. Radio 
waves in free space may be regarded as longitudinal pressure waves propagated 
across a magnetic field whose mean value is aero. 

(d) Absorption of hydromagnetic waves.—At first sight it is not clear what value 
of conductivity should determine the rate of absorption of hydromagnetic waves. 
However, as Cowling (12) has pointed out, although the steady magnetic field 
controls the motions of the ions, it does not affect their collision rates and so 
cannot change the Joule losses. It would be anticipated therefore that absorption 
should be determined by oo{ =o, in the gas considered above), the conductivity 
in the absence of a magnetic field. ‘This is borne out in the preceding investigation 
in which only o, appears as the imaginary (absorption) term in the dispersion 
equations. 

Division of Radiophysics, C_.S1.R.O., 

Sydney, 
Australia : 
1955 March 23. 
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A SURVEY OF THE INTEGRATED RADIO EMISSION AT A 
WAVE-LENGTH OF 37M 


J. E. Baldwin 
(Communicated by M. Ryle) 
(Received 1955 August 25) 


Summary 


A survey of the integrated radio emission between declinations — 28° and 
+ 82° has been made at a wave-length of 3°7 m using an aerial having beam- 
widths to half power of +1°* +7$°. Except in areas very close to the 
galactic plane where the resolving power of the aerial is insufficient to show the 
fine structure of the galactic radiation, the values of brightness temperature 
are believed to be accurate to within 15 per cent. ‘The results can be inter- 
preted in terms of three symmetrical components extending to progressively 
greater distances from the plane, as well as some interesting irregular features. 


1. Introduction.—Surveys of the angular distribution of the integrated radio 
emission have now been made at a number of frequencies in the radio spectrum. 
At frequencies greater than 300 Mc/s, resolving powers of 2° to 3° have been 
achieved over large areas of the celestial sphere (1, 2); at lower frequencies this 
detail has not been possible and the surveys have been of two main types: 

(1) Surveys covering the whole sky with a resolving power of about 15° x 15° 
4 5); 

(2) surveys of small areas of sky using a resolving power of about 2° (6). 

An extended survey has recently been completed by Kraus (7) at a frequency of 
250 Mc/s using a beam width of 1° x 8°. The present survey, covering the area 
of sky between declinations — 28° and +82”, used a beam width of 2° x 15° and 
was made at a low frequency (81-5 Mc/s) where accurate measurements could 
be made of the absolute radio brightness of the sky in regions away from the 
galactic plane. 

2. The aerial and receiver.—'The aerial used in this survey, one of the four 
units of the large Cambridge radio telescope (8), was a cylindrical paraboloid 
320 ft. x 40 ft., the long axis lying horizontally in an east-west direction. The 
polar diagram of the aerial in both right ascension and declination wae measured 
in the manner described by Ryle and Hewish (8). In this method the recorded 
deflection is proportional to the voltage polar diagram of the aerial and, by 
observing an intense radio source, it is possible to determine the polar diagram 
with great accuracy without appreciable disturbing effects from neighbouring 
weak sources. In the present measurements the polar diagram could be 
measured accurately even in directions where the received power was only 
o-1 per cent of that in the forward direction. The polar diagrams in right ascension 
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and declination are shown in Fig. 1. The effect on the observed brightness 
temperatures of reception of radiation from directions outside the main beam 
is discussed in Section 4. 


1007 


RELATIVE INTENSITY 


» 


ELEVATION AZIMUTH 


Fic. 1.—Polar diagram of the aerial system plotted on a logarithmic scale of intensity 
(a) tn declination and (b) in right ascension 


The signal from the aerial was fed to the receiver through about 800 ft of 
air-spaced coaxial cable and, in order to overcome the losses introduced by this 
cable, a preamplifier was installed close to the aerial. ‘The receiver was of the 
type described by Machin, Ryle and Vonberg (9) in which the signal noise power 
is compared with the noise power available from a resistance in series with a 
temperature-limited diode. 

3. Observations and calibrations.—Vhe aerial beam could be moved in the 
declination plane in steps of 5 , and 23 settings of the aerial were used at intervals 
of 5° between declinations + 82° and — 28°. For declinations lower than — 28°, 
corresponding to elevations of less than 10 above the horizon, the effect of ground 
reflections became important and these determined the southern limit of the 
survey. At each setting of the aerial a continuous record of the power received 
was taken over a period of 24 hours. 

It is convenient to express the noise power received in terms of an effective 
temperature. ‘The brightness temperature of the sky, 7,, is defined as the 
temperature of a black body for which the brightness of the thermal radiation 
at a particular frequency would be the same as that observed. ‘The available 
noise power corresponding to an effective temperature 7), is then k7,4f where 
4f is the band-width of the receiving system. 

With the arrangement used in the present survey the effective temperature 
T,, of the signal reaching the receiver is 


Bg(aT, + T, +(1 4)T,) B)T,,, 


where « is the loss in the cable between the aerial and the preamplifier, 8 is the 
loss in the cable between the preamplifier and the receiver, g is the gain of the 
preamplifier, 7, is the ambient temperature, and 77, is the effective noise tempera- 
ture of the preamplifier. 
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‘The observations provide a 24-hour record of T, and, in order to derive the 
values of 7, in different directions, it is necessary to eliminate the quantities 
a, B,g,and 7. Daily calibrations of the sensitivity and zero-level of the system 
were made by replacing the aerial cable at the input of the preamplifier by a 


known source of noise power, provided by a resistance in series with a temperature- 
limited diode, as shown in Fig. 2. 


Receiver 


(Ty+Ty) 
Noise signal 
generator 


Fic. 2.—Arrangement used for measuring the sensitivity of the system. 


The values of 7, produced (1) with a given diode current corresponding to 
an equivalent temperature 7, + 7, and (2) with no diode current, corresponding 
to an equivalent temperature 7), are: 


Ty = Ty + T,) 


As the value of g was very large, the term (1 — 8)7, could be neglected and hence 
the true brightness temperatures 7), could be obtained in terms of 7, T, and a. 
The attenuation « of the cable between the aerial and the preamplifier was 
determined by a separate experiment. 

Since both 7’, and g depend on the impedance of the source and since neither 
the noise signal generator nor the aerial were perfectly matched to the coaxial 
feeder, corrections were made by inserting different lengths of cable between 
both the signal generator and preamplifier, and the aerial and preamplifier. 

4. The method of analysis.—Using the methods of calibration described 
above, the observed values of 7', obtained throughout 24 hours of right ascension 
on successive 5 strips of declination could be converted into apparent brightness 
temperature. In making this analysis, all discrete sources which produced 
a contribution to the brightness temperature greater than 40 deg. K were noted 
from the Cambridge survey of radio stars (10) and their effects were subtracted 
from the records. 

In combining the values of brightness temperature to form a map, no 
corrections were made for the finite width of the reception pattern. Previous 
surveys (3, 4, 5) have used such corrections and a general account of their 
application has been made recently by Bracewell and Roberts (11); they were 
not used in the present survey for the following reasons. In regions away from 
the galactic plane the resolving power appeared to be sufficient to resolve the 
main features of the background whilst, in regions near the plane, the presence 
of the narrow belt of intense radio emission lying along the galactic plane would 
have produced spurious subsidiary maxima if this method of aerial beam correction 


a 
Preamplifier 
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had been applied. An indication of the true contours in the latter regions has 
been obtained using a system of considerably greater resolving power (12); 
the results are shown in Fig. 3. 
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Fic. 3.— The variation of brightness temperature with galactic latitude atl 


Upper curve - - - present observations 
Lower curve - - Scheuer and Ryle (12). 


In addition to the effects caused by the limited resolving power it is also 
important to examine the magnitude of the errors caused by reception of radiation 
through subsidiary maxima in the reception pattern. With the present polar 
diagram (Fig. 1) it can be shown that, in the areas where the brightness temperature 
is small, the observed termperature might differ from the true values by not more 
than sodeg.K. Inasimilar way the highest temperatures observed ( > 10* deg. K) 
will be lower than the true ones by about 5 to 10 per cent. As the first effect is 
small and the second is only appreciable in those areas of sky where the aerial 
beam is larger than the fine structure of the galactic radiation, both effects have 
been neglected in the quoted temperatures. 

The sources of error arising in the determination of the brightness temperatures 
are listed below: 

(1) The effects of reception of radiation through subsidiary maxima of the 
main beam. ‘This has been discussed above. 

(2) The loss in the cable between the aerial and preamplifier. ‘This quantity 
was measured to an accuracy of 3 per cent. 

(3) Drift in the recorder sensitivity or zero level, due to variations in the 
preamplifier or the aerial impedance. Errors arising from these causes are 
estimated to be not greater than 3 per cent. 

(4) The reading accuracy of the records. This was not found to be a 
significant limitation on the accuracy of the quoted temperatures. 

(5) The fundamental accuracy of the standard of noise power used. in 
calibrating the system. The diode noise source was calibrated by Adgie (13) 
against a thermal source with an accuracy of § per cent. 


= 
353°. 
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It is estimated that the absolute accuracy of the quoted temperatures is 
15 per cent, except in regions near the galactic plane where the resolving power 
is insufficient, whilst the accuracy of the ratio of the temperatures in different 
parts of the sky is probably about 5 per cent. 

5. Discussion of results.—The derived brightness temperatures, plotted in 
galactic coordinates, are shown in Fig. 4. The limited resolving power near the 
galactic plane is illustrated in Fig. 3 where the profiles across the plane obtained 
by Scheuer and Ryle (12) using interferometric techniques are compared with 
those derived from the present survey. 

A detailed analysis, based on the results of the present survey, has revealed 
the presence of a number of well defined features of the integrated radiation. 
These features will be discussed in detail in subsequent papers but it may be 
useful here to summarize the five main distributions by which the integrated 
radio emission may conveniently be represented : 

(1) At low galactic latitudes (< 3°) an intense belt of emission is detectable 
over a wide range of longitudes (12). More recent results will be described in 
detail in a further paper (14). 

(2) A significant fraction of the total emission appears to originate in a 
distribution similar to that of the common optical stars, as has been discussed 
by Westerhout and Oort (15). This component is responsible for the bulk of 
the radiation within 20° of the plane. 

(3) The greater part of the galactic radiation is due to a distribution of almost 
spherical form, as suggested by Shklovsky (16), having a radius of 11 to 16kps. 
Evidence for a similar population in the Andromeda nebula has already been 
described (17). 

(4) Extragalactic sources contribute an isotropic component to the integrated 
radiation. A discussion of the possible magnitude of this component will be 
given in a later paper. 

(5) In addition to the above components of the integrated radiation, there 
are a number of well defined features which are too extended to be classed as 
individual radio sources but which cannot be fitted into any symmetrical model. 
One of the most marked of these features, which has been observed by Kraus 
and Ko (18) and by Hanbury Brown and Hazard (19) has been interpreted as 
the radio emission from the local supergalaxy. ‘The possible nature of this and 
other irregular features will be discussed in a later paper. 

This work was carried out as part of a programme of research supported in 
the Cavendish Laboratory by the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, to which the author is indebted for a maintenance allowance. The 
author wishes to express his thanks to Mr M Ryle for his continual heip and 
advice. 

Cavendish Laboratory, 

Cambridge : 
1955 August 22 
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Summary 


An analysis is made of the distribution of the integrated radio emission, 
and it is shown that most of the emission is galactic in origin and arises from a 
spherical distribution having a radius greater than 10 kps; the emission per 
unit volume throughout this spherical region is remarkably constant. A 
further distribution which accounts for the greater part of the radiation at 
galactic latitudes less than 30° is found to be consistent with the radio model 
of the Galaxy proposed by Westerhout and Oort. A comparison of the 
Galaxy with M31 shows that, whilst the extents of the spherical components 
in the two galaxies are very similar, the emission per unit volume is about six 
times greater in the Galaxy than in M31. 


1. Introduction..-A survey of the galactic radio emission by Bolton and 
Westfold (1) at a wave-length of 3-0m was used by Westerhout and Oort (2) 
as the experimental basis for a radio model of the Galaxy. Their model was 
based on the supposition that the sources responsible for the background radiation 
were distributed in space in the same way as the distribution of mass in our 
Galaxy, as deduced from optical studies by Oort and van Woerkom (3). Using 
this distribution they found that the derived contours of radio brightness showed 
good general agreement with those observed except in two respects : 

(1) The observed brightness temperatures in directions near the anti-centre 
were considerably greater than the calculated values: Westerhout and Oort 
associated these high temperatures with emission from the outer spiral structure 
of the Galaxy. 

(2) Over the whole sky the observed temperatures showed a fairly uniform 
excess of about 6oodeg. K (at a wave-length of 30m) above the calculated 
temperatures. Westerhout and Oort suggested that this emission might originate 
in extragalactic sources or in some widely extended population of galactic sources. 

Later observations of the background radiation using considerably higher 
resolving powers (4) have shown in addition the existence of an intense band of 
radio emission about 2° in width lying along the galactic equator. 

A new extensive survey of the background radiation, at a wave-length of 
3°7 m, has now been completed (§) as well as further more detailed interferometric 
observations. ‘The latter observations and the nature of the sources contributing 
to the concentrated belt of emission will be discussed in a later paper (6), where 
it is shown that these sources contribute only about 5 per cent of the total galactic 
radiation. ‘The present paper is concerned with the origin of the radiation 
outside this narrow belt. All brightness temperatures quoted will refer to the 
wave-length of the new survey, 3°7 m. 
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2. The radiation at high galactic latitudes.—According to the model proposed 
by Westerhout and Oort, the areas of minimum brightness in the sky should 
lie within a few degrees of the galactic poles. In fact, as pointed out by Wyatt 
(7), these regions lie at galactic latitudes of about +45° between longitudes 
100° and 210°. The positions of these minima indicate that an appreciable 
fraction of the radiation from high galactic latitudes may be galactic in origin. 

As a guide to the most appropriate model to adopt it is helpful to consider 
the results of observations of the distribution of radio brightness across the 
Andromeda nebula. It was shown (8) that the radio emission extended to far 
greater distances from the centre, both in the plane and perpendicular to the plane 
of the Galaxy, than would have been expected from the Westerhout and Oort 
model. ‘The results were interpreted in terms of a simple model consisting of 
(a) a sphere of radius 1okps, having a uniform emission per unit volume, which 
contributed about two-thirds of the total radio emission from the nebula, and 
(6) a population similar to that proposed by Westerhout and Oort contributing 
the remaining one-third. 

Shklovsky (9) originally put forward the idea that the radiation from our own 
Galaxy could be interpreted in similar terms. It is important to see whether 
the present observations support this suggestion. In directions close to the galactic 
plane the radiation from a spherical population and one similar to that of the 
Westerhout and Oort model will be superimposed, but at galactic latitudes greater 
than 40° the contribution from the latter population is < 100 deg. K, i.c. less 
than one-tenth of the total emission observed in these directions. An 
attempt will therefore be made to see how far it is possible to interpret the observed 
distribution for b> 40° in terms of an extended ellipsoidal model. _ It will first be 
assumed that there is no contribution from extragalactic sources; the effects 
on the model of different amounts of extragalactic radiation will then be examined. 


Model 1 

The first model considered consists of a spherical distribution having a 
uniform emission per unit volume. If it is assumed to be optically thin for 
radiation of this wave-length (3-7 m) then, in any direction, the observed brightness 
is proportional to the length of the line SN in Fig, 1. A range of models may 
be constructed by varying both the radius of the sphere, R, and the emission 
perunit volume,o. Forthe particular latitude of b= + 50°, the observed tempera- 
tures as a function of longitude are given in the form of a polar plot in Fig. 2; 
with a spherical model, the curves for a given latitude on this projection are 
circles. ‘The contours predicted for models having radii R of 12 kps, 16 kps and 
20 kps are shown in the figure, the distance SC having been assumed to be 8 kps. 
in each case the value of o has been adjusted to give the best fit to the experimental 
curve. A change in the value of o corresponds to a proportional change in the 
brightness temperatures in all directions. It may be seen that the sphere of 
radius 16kps gives the best fit to the observations. 

Using the values R = 16 kps and o = 1-8 x 10° watts ster"! (c/s)! ps~* determined 
from this figure, the expected brightness distributions at latitudes of + 30°, 
+ 40°, +60", and +70° have been computed and are shown in Fig. 3 together 
with the observed temperatures. ‘The agreement is good over most longitudes, 
appreciable departures occurring only in the neighbourhood of the arm of 
radiation at / =o”; in the curves for b= 30° a discrepancy due to the contribution 
of the Westerhout and Oort population is to be expected. 


Fic, 1. Diagram showing geometrical relationships. 


ou 


160 
Fig. 2.-—The variation of brightness temperature with galactic longitude at b= + 50°. The 
three circles are the calculated distributions for models having values of R of (1) 12 kps (2) 16 kps and 
(3) 20 Aps respectively. 
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So far it has been assumed that the spherical component of the galactic radiation 
has a uniform emission per unit volume. Although this assumption leads to 
good agreement between the observed and calculated distributions of temperature, 
there are two regions in which appreciable variations in the value of o would be 
undetectable. 


Fic. 3.—A comparison of the observed distribution of brightness temperature at galactic latitudes 
of +30°, +40°, +60°, and + 70° with the predicted curves for as pherical model having Re 16 kps 
and a= 1°8 10° watts ster~(c/s)~* ps.~* 


(1) The region within 4kps of the centre of the Galaxy. Observations are 
of necessity confined to galactic latitudes <30° where it is difficult to separate 
the radiation originating in the spherical population from that of the Westerhout 
and Oort population ; the value of o here may be significantly different from that 
in the range 4-10 kps from the centre. 
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(2) The space beyond about 1okps from the centre of the Galaxy. The 
difficulty of the interpretation of this region is that a spherical shell of sources 
whose radius is appreciably greater than SC gives a distribution of brightness 
over the sky which is very nearly isotropic as seen from the neighbourhood of 
the Sun. It is thus not possible to determine the radial distribution of the sources 
in the outer parts of the sphere; the sources could for example be extragalactic. 
A number of models can therefore be derived, all of which fit the observations 
equally well, containing different contributions from extragalactic sources, 
The essential constants of three of the models in this range are given in Table |, 


| 
Assumed extragalactic R a 
contribution (kps) (watts ster~'(c/s)~* ps ~*) 
o deg. K 16 1°8 * 10° 
aso deg. K 13°5 1°8 x 10° 
500 deg. K 10° 


If an extragalactic component greater than 500 deg. K is assumed, the computed 
curves show deviations from the observations. Polar plots of the distribution 
of brightness temperature derived for models with an extragalactic component 


Fic. 4.—Computed curves for models having different contributions from extragalactic sources : 
(a) € s00 deg. K, (b) 700 deg. K. 
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of (a) <soodeg. K and (+) 7oodeg. K and the corresponding values of R are 
shown in Fig. 4. It can be seen that an extragalactic component > 500 deg. K 
is not compatible with the observations. 

Before considering the implications of this result it is important to see whether 
other distributions of the extended galactic component could provide an equally 
good fit with the observations. 


Model 2 

In this model the distribution is in the form of an ellipsoid of revolution, 
its minor axis lying perpendicular to the plane of the Galaxy. As in Model I, a 
uniform emission per unit volume is assumed. For a particular axial ratio of 
the ellipsoid, values of the major axis and emission per unit volume can be 
chosen so that the theoretical and observed curves fit closely at any one 
latitude. Three ellipsoids having axial ratios of 1-0, o-7 and o-5 have been 
fitted to the observations at b = + 40°. A comparison of the corresponding 
curves at 6 = +60° is shown in Fig. 5. By examining the curves for different 


160 


Fic. 5.—Calculated distribution of brightness temperature for models with ellipsoids having 
different axial ratios. 


latitudes and the effect of assuming different values of the extragalactic com- 
ponent, a restricted range of homogeneous ellipsoidal models which will fit the 
observations can be constructed. They are given in Table II]. As before, 
the extragalactic radiation cannot exceed soodeg.K. Before considering how 
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recent estimates of the integrated radiation from extragalactic sources may be 
used to narrow the range of possible models, we shall discuss the observed 
distribution of emission at low galactic latitudes. 


Taste I! 


Assumed extragalactic Major axis (kps) Axial ratio 
o deg. K 16 
250 deg. K 13°5 
500 deg. K il 


3. The emission at low galactic latitudes.—At galactic latitudes less than 3¢ 
the effects of less extended components of the galactic radio emission are super- 
imposed on the contributions from the ‘ spherical’ and extragalactic components. 
In Fig. 6 these latter have been subtracted from the observed contours. For 
latitudes less than 30° the distribution of brightness agrees reasonably well 
with that calculated on the basis of the model of Westerhout and Oort. In 
Fig. 7 the observed variation of brightness temperature with / (at b=o°) and 
with b (at 1= 340°) are compared with those expected from the model. The 
observed distribution in latitude is narrower than that of the model; this is due 
to the narrow belt of intense emission lying along the plane. In Fig. 7(b) the 
effects of this population on the observed temperatures, calculated from the 
measurements of Scheuer and Ryle (4), are shown as vertical lines. When 
allowance has been made for this emission, the observed contours agree both in 
shape and absolute brightness with those of the Westerhout and Oort model. 
Irregular features of the distribution will be discussed further in Section 4 (6). 


4. A model of the galactic radiation 

(a) The symmetrical features.—In the previous sections it has been shown that, 
apart from some irregular features which will be described later, the observed 
distribution of the integrated radio emission can conveniently be represented 
by two extended populations in addition to the population showing very strong 
concentration to the galactic plane. At high galactic latitudes the observed 
emission originates mainly in an almost spherical distribution extending to 
distances of at least 1okps from the galactic plane. ‘The extent and possible 
ellipticity of this population depend on the assumed value of the extragalactic 
emission which, however, cannot exceed 500 deg. K at a wave-length of 3-7 m. 
It is now necessary to examine other evidence relating to the emission from 
extragalactic sources in order to limit still further the range of possible models. 

Shakeshaft (10) has suggested that there are three main classes of extragalactic 
object which make significant contributions to the integrated emission : 

(i) normal galaxies ; 

(ii) galaxies such as NGC 1275 and NGC 2623 which appear to represent 
encounters between two nebulae and which have a radio luminosity some 
5 x 10 times that of our own Galaxy or M 31; 

(iii) sources similar to that in Cygnus, which has been interpreted by Baade 
and Minkowski (11) as a collision between two late-type spirals: the radio 
luminosity of this source is about 5 x 10° times that of our Galaxy. 

Shakeshaft also showed that the value of the integrated radiation depends on the 
cosmological theory assumed, 
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Fic, 6.--The distribution of brightness temperature after subtracting the contribution from the spheric 
of 2000 deg. K and at intervals of 1 
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spherical component, The contours of brightness are at intervals of 200 deg. K up to te mperatures 
als af 1000 dey. K above this value. 
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In a recent paper (12) evidence was presented suggesting that the majority 
of the observed radio stars belong to class (iii). It was also shown that the results 
of the number-magnitude plot were difficult to explain in terms of steady-state 
theories of cosmology. A full discussion of these new data will be given elsewhere, 
but a preliminary estimate suggests that extragalactic suurces must make a 
contribution of at least 200 deg. K to the total radiation. Since it has already 
been shown that the observed distribution cannot be explained in terms of a 
symmetrical galactic model if the extragalactic component exceeds 500 deg. K, 
it is now possible to define the extended component of the galactic emission within 
rather small limits. 
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Fic. 7.—A comparison between the brightness distribution in (a) latitude and (b) longitude 
derived from Fig. 6 (full line), and that of the Westerhout and Oort model (dotted line), The 
contributions to the aerial temperature to be expected from the very narrow belt of emission lying 
along the plane are shown as vertical lines in Fig. 7(b). 

The following model of the galactic radio emission is therefore proposed ; 

(i) An ellipsoidal distribution having a major axis of 11-14°5kps and an 

axial ratio greater than o-5 (for R= 11 kps) or greater than 06 (for R= 14°5 kps). 
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The emission per unit volume shows no marked variation with radial distance 
from the galactic centre, and has a value at a wave-length of 3°-7m of 
x 10° watts ster™ (c/s)! ps~*. 

(ii) A distribution similar to the model of Westerhout and Oort. The 
emission per unit volume agrees closely with that derived by Westerhout and 
Oort, a spectral variation as A°’® being assumed in comparing the values at 3-0 m 
and at 3-7 m. 

(iii) A disk-shaped distribution concentrated within about 150ps of the 
galactic plane. ‘This will be discussed in detail in a later paper (6). 

The distinction between (i) and (ii) may be purely one of descriptive 
convenience; there is no evidence to show that the emission from (i) and (ii) 
has different origins. Observations have been made by Adgie (13) to determine 
accurately the spectral variation in directions (1) close to the galactic plane which, 
when corrected for the effects of distribution (iii), corresponds mainly to the 
radiation from (ii) and (2) near the galactic poles where the emission is mainly 
due to the spherical distribution. His results show that in the range 38-175 Mc/s 
the brightness temperature has a variation (1) and (2) 4%", This 
result indicates that the sources responsible for the emission in (i) and (ii) may 
be of the same nature, 

(b) The irregular features.—Although the majority of the observed emission 
may be represented by the models described above, there are several marked 
irregular features that cannot be described in terms of a symmetrical model. 

The most notable of these is the band of emission extending along /=0' 
from the galactic plane towards the pole. ‘This has been observed in several 
previous surveys. ‘The present observations suggest that it extends round the 
complete celestial sphere, roughly in the form of a great circle. Whilst it appears 
to be unrelated to any known optical object, it is reasonable to assume it to be 
galactic in origin for three reasons : 

(a) The brightness of the band increases towards the galactic plane at /=o0' 
and has its maximum value on or near the plane. 


(6) The brightness temperatures observed in parts of the band are as great 
as or greater than the integrated brightness from all extragalactic sources. 

(c) In a recent survey of radio stars (14) a remarkable concentration of 
6 intense stars was found between longitudes 115° and 150° and between latitudes 
o° and —12°. This area corresponds closely with the intersection of the belt 
of enhanced emission with the galactic plane, and although there is no evidence 
to relate the two phenomena, the agreement in position is suggestive that these 
radio stars are galactic and that they arise from the interaction of the material 
in the band with that in the galactic plane. 

A second band of emission having its maximum intensity at /= 273° and 
b= 54° has been attributed by Kraus and Ko (15) and by Hanbury Brown and 
Hazard (16) to radiation from the local super-galaxy. The new observations 
have indicated that this feature has a maximum brightness temperature (at a 
wave-length of 3°7m) of about 400 deg. K, a figure comparable with the total 
emission from extra-galactic sources; its interpretation in terms of emission 
from the supergalaxy therefore presents considerable difficulties and a galactic 
origin of this feature seems possible. A fuller discussion of this problem will 
be given in a subsequent paper. 
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5. Comparison with the Andromeda nebula,—Observations of the Andromeda 
nebula (8) have shown that in this case also most of the radiation originates in 
an extended spherical distribution and that less than one-third of the total 
radiation is contributed by a component similar to that of the Westerhout and 
Oort model. ‘The distribution of brightness across the nebula is consistent with 
a spherical distribution having a uniform emission per unit volume and an angular 
radius of 100’ of arc. Recent measurements have given the distance of M 31 
as 610kps (17); using this figure the radius of the spherical distribution is 18 kps. 

In Table II a comparison is made between the radio emission from the 
Andromeda nebula and from the two limiting models of the spherical distribution 
in the Galaxy. ‘The total emission from the Westerhout and Oort population 
of sources for the Galaxy is also given; it can be seen to make a relatively small 
contribution to the total radiation. ‘The values of o given in the last column 
refer to the emission per unit volume in the spherical distribution. The two 
figures quoted for the Andromeda nebula refer to the cases in which (i) the 
spherical distribution contributes only two-thirds of the total emission (this was 
the lower limit set by the observations) and (ii) the spherical distribution is 
responsible for all the radiation. 


‘Taste III 
‘Total emission 
watts ster™' (c/s)~' watts (c/s)~' 
M3! x 10" 10" 

Spherical models 2°3 x10" 1°8 x 108 

of the Galaxy X 10° 

W. and Oort 03 x 10” 

distribution 


It is interesting to note that, although the limitations of the present analysis 
lead to an uncertainty of more than a factor of 2 in the total emission from the 
Galaxy, the derived emission per unit volume is much more accurately known 
and is some six times greater than the corresponding figure for M31. 

6. Conclusion.—I\t has been found possible to interpret most of the galactic 
radio emission in terms of a spherical distribution having a radius of between 
11 and 14°5 kps: the emission per unit volume is remarkably constant and between 
radii of 4 and 1okps cannot vary by more than a factor of 2, An attempt to 
explain such a distribution meets with considerable theoretical difficulties ; 
some of the problems involved and the possible origin of the radiation are discussed 
in detail by Burbidge (18). 

This work was carried out as part of a programme of research spported in 
the Cavendish Laboratory by the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, to which the author is indebted for a maintenance allowance. He also 
wishes to thank Mr M. Ryle for valuable advice in this work. 
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Summary of Edinburgh paper 


SPECTROPHOTOMETRIC MEASUREMENTS OF EARLY-TYPE 
STARS 


Itt. Forruer Resvurts anp Discussion ror Br Strars* 
R. Wilson 


Summary 


Results are given for seven Br stars. ‘T'hese results are strictly comparable 
with those given in a previous paper of these Publications (Vol. I, No. 6) for 
seven other stars of type B1. Most of the paper is devoted to a discussion of 
the results for all fourteen Br stars. 

it is shown that spectral lines due to ions other than H, Het, He tt and 
Mgt have luminosity effects which can be represented, to quite a high 
accuracy, by a single parameter ¢,;. ‘This is adopted as a luminosity para- 
meter and the fourteen stars discussed are therefore classified by Br, by, 

The equivalent width of Mg II 4481 is insensitive to luminosity. This 
may be an ionic abundance effect since Mg II has the lowest ionization 
potential of the ions observed; the effect may be complicated by the fact that 
Mg 11 4481, being a member of the fundamental series, should be susceptible 
to Stark broadening. 

Luminosity effects in the blend-free equivalent widths of the Balmer lines 
Ha, Hf and Hy are investigated. As was to be expected, there is a negative 
correlation between the strength of Hy and by This correlation breaks 
down when we include stars with emission Ha, due to the presence of incipient 
emission in Hy; the results indicate that this effect may also be present, to a 
much lesser degree, in stars with absorption Ha 

The blend-free values of the equivalent widths of the He t lines are given 
and their peculiar behaviour discussed 

The basic principle of the Edinburgh method of spectrophotometry is the 
superposition of the unsmoothed measures of the several spectrograms of one 
star with a consequent reduction in grain fluctuations. ‘This can be extended 
by combining the measures of a number of similar stars and it has been found 
convetmuent here to torm the stars into three groups acs ording to luminosity, 
These three groups have been named the supergiant, giant and dwarf groups, 
and the mean spectrum plots representing the Bi supergiant and the 1 dwarf 
are reproduced in the atlas at the end of the paper. ‘The plots involve 28 and 
29 spectrograms respectively and the standard error of the grain fluctuations 
has been reduced to less than one per cent 


* The full text of this paper appears in Publications of the Royal Observatory, Edinturgh, 
2, No. 1, 1956 
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